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POINT OF VIEW IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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Delivered at the tenth annual Student Conference on United States Affairs, United States Military Academy, West Point, 
New York, December 5, 1958 


R. CHAIRMAN, General Davidson, Distinguished 
Guests, Members of SCUSA, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Sometimes a book has the power to vivify your own 

thought. It calls up ideas from the back of your mind and puts 
them in the spotlight. The last lectures of the great Spanish 
philosopher-historian Ortega y Gasset have been published 
under a title singularly appropriate for today—MAN AND 
CRISIS. 

A date, says Ortega—any date, say December 5, 1958, is 
apparently precise. Yet its precision is so superficial as to be 
leceptive. For it does not convey the same meaning to different 
persons, Ir is observed not in objective terms alone—the 
ecise element—but subjectively through the lens of ex- 
perience. A five year old knows no history, his experience is 

imited, his memory is short. To him the date will have a 
very restricted meaning. He sees it myopically. A man sixty- 
five observes the date quite differently. He has read history, 
his experience is broad, his memory is long; his perspective 
might be called telescopic—his view of the date is from a 
litterent eminence. 

On a specific date, about three weeks ago, I read two state- 
ments. One was the first sentence of Ortega’s book: “In June 
of 1633, Galileo Galilei, then seventy years of age, was forced 
to kneel before the Inquisitorial Tribunal of Rome and re- 
nounce the Coppernican theory, a concept which was to make 
possible the modern science of physics.” 

On the very day I read that passage, I also read that Boris 
Pasternak, then sixty-eight years old, poet and author of the 
novel, DR. ZHIVAGO, was forced to bow before the majesty 
of the Kremlin and renounce the Nobel Prize 

fo one who never heard of Galileo, the coincidence of 
reading the two sentences upon the same day would mean 
nothing. To one who has learned of the meaning of tyranny 
through study of history, whose own experience encompasses 
the observation of a succession of tyrannies, whose memory is 
filled with slaughter by the tyrants—with the liquidation of 


I 


the Kulaks, the holocaust of the Jews, the murder of Matteoti, 
the purges of Mao Tse-tung—the coincidence of reading of 
one act of renunciation on the very day of another somewhat 
like it, produced a flood of reflections. 

One of those was a fresh appreciation of the fact that, as 
part of our normal equipment, each of us possesses a mental 
image of our time. It is a kind of montage in which a suc- 
cession of events are recorded photographically, superimposed 
One upon another. All the problems and perils, all the am- 
bitions and achievements, all the dilemmas and defeats make 
up the total picture. To one man the resultant image will seem 
clear and sharp; we say “he: knows his own mind.” To another, 
the image will be blurred and confused and he will move in 
an aura of frustration. 

Inevitably, my montage has a different perspective, a dif- 
ferent depth, a different dominance from yours. Consequently 
your estimate of the possibilities and probabilities, your idea 
of appropriate ways and available means will all differ from 
mine. If we are to communicate meaningfully, | must make 
an effort to observe the world, imaginatively, through your 
eyes. But you cannot be passive; you must make a like but 
opposite effort to see the world to some extent in the image 
in which I perceive it. If meaning is to be extracted from a 
speech, it requires effort on the part of the listener at least as 
great as that exerted by the speaker—sometimes more, 
unhappily. 

Perhaps we can begin this mutual effort by agreeing that, 
while history is composed of facts, facts do not make history. 
The facts are real enough; but they are literally beyond the 
sands of the sea in number, for everything that ever happened 
to anyone anywhere is the material for history. Within this 
infinitely large mass, data do not arrange themselves in any 
meaningful relationship; they are a vast jumble of confused 
sequences carrying within themselves no indication of cause 
or effect. By themselves, they make no sense whatever. 

History, as we know it, is a construct of the human mind. 
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HENRY M. WRISTON 


From out the infinite range of data, some man selects such 
facts as seem at that moment to be capable of being endowed 
with meaning in the particular context within which his mind 
is just then moving. This explains the element of truth in the 
saying that each generation writes its own history. In coping 
with the present, men reach back into human experiences to 
find precedents, hints, indications of what succeeded and what 
failed. As current preoccupations change continually, there is 
constant search of the past for relevant experience. 

In my childhood, I was taught to look upon Britain as the 
enemy. This was because of the Revolutionary War, the tense 
situation during the War between the States, rivalry over an 
Isthmian Canal—and like causes. In your earliest day, the 
enemy was Germany, Japan, and then Russia—with Britain 
as our staunchest ally. If each generation does not entirely 
rewrite history; the emphasis, the interpretation changes from 
time to time—and sometimes with dramatic swiftness. 

The speed of change is facilitated when people make little 
effort to think for themselves; When, as a teacher, I asked 
proof of some statement, the frequent response was, “It says 
so in the book.” This tendency to avoid thought leads to a 
tragic conclusion; masses of men are as ready to believe fiction 
as to face reality. Indeed, they are ready to die for idols and 
literally millions have laid down their lives out of loyalty to 
ideals palpably false. 

You are too young to remember how masses of men—men 
by tens and hundreds of thousands—gathered and shouted 
themselves into a frenzy of exaltation while Hitler talked 
absolute nonsense. Read the turgid inanities of MEIN KAMPF 
and gasp in amazement that it could be taken as a sane 
exposition of a program. When one reads today what he said 
then it fills one with an astonishment that millions—actually 
millions—were hypnotized into adoration of such a mounte- 
bank, whose ideas were so empty, so confused, so vicious. 

I recall traveling in Italy at the height of Mussolini's power: 
Everywhere were posters, picturing IL DUCE and bearing the 
legend, “He will decide.” That promise was one of the 
principal sources of his popularity. To escape the agony of 
thinking and deciding for themselves men were willing to 
throw away precious, hard-won rights. Is it any wonder that 
in an earlier book Ortega wrote: “Many men, homesick for 
the herd . . . devote themselves passionately to whatever is 
left in them of the sheep. They want to march together, along 
the collective path, shoulder to shoulder, wool rubbing wool, 
and the head down.” If heroism had been displayed only in 
good causes, the history of the world—and more particularly 
of the twentieth century—would have been very different 
from the record as it stands. 

In our time, the great depression of the thirties altered the 
outlook upon history as past experience. Things were said 
then which were repeated often enough to be accepted as 
gospel—not because of their truth but through mere iteration. 
They came to be accepted unthinkingly—and became barriers 
to sound observation and thought thereafter. 

One myth is that our forefathers were nurtured in the faith 
that progress was inevitable; indeed it has been asserted that 
Americans traditionally regarded human progress as “auto- 
matic.” A more inappropriate word could not be found, yet 
it gained wide currency. 

It is conceded, because it cannot be hid, that they had 
troubles. But there was always a rainbow even in the midst 
of the storm. In consequence—so runs the myth, they faced 
their problems without the doubts, confusions, and dilemmas 
which your generation find so sharp, so painful, so frustrating. 
This fiction about your forebears is one of those “circumambi- 
ent convictions” which one absorbs without thought—A ready- 
made concept. 
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As the late Al Smith used to say, “Let us look at the record.” 
We may start with Ralph Waldo Emerson. I choose him not 
only because his name is familiar to you but also because he 
is a comfortable time away from us. The sage of Concord 
lived over a hundred years ago. Despite differences in our 
ages, he clearly ranks as a forefather, both to you and to me. 
Further, he was a philosopher who found honor in his own 
country, and in his own day and generation. His credentials 
as a spokesman are, therefore, well authenticated. 

In 1837 appears this passage in his journal: “Society has 
played our its last stroke. It is checkmated. Young men have 
no hope. Adults stand like day laborers, idle in the streets 
None calleth us to labor. The present generation is bankrupt 
of principles and hope, as of property.” 

Admittedly, that passage was written during an economic 
depression. That heightens its validity as evidence in our 
present inquiry. The point at issue is precisely whether in 
times of stress men of earlier days felt defeated and frustrated, 
or whether, on the other hand, they were buoyed amid a sea of 
troubles by an undaunted optimism. No one by any stretch of 
imagination, would regard that entry as reflecting a serene faith 
in automatic progress. His word was dramatic: Society, he 
asserted, is checkmated. Youth, he declared, are without hope. 

Let us take another example—1844—after that depression 
of which Emerson spoke was over. Henry H. Ellsworth, first 
United States Commissioner of Patents, was a respected and 
influential figure in his day, a fair choice as a spokesman for 
thoughtful men. He was aware of progress. “The advancement 
of the arts, from year to year, taxes our credulity, and seems 
to presage the arrival of that period when human improvement 
must end.” That has not the hard, bitter pessimism that 
characterized Emerson's statement some years earlier, but it 
has no buoyant expectation of a golden age toward which 
America was marching with confident stride. Indeed, it was 
seriously suggested that in a few years the patent office should 
be closed. Gadgets would be developed, a better mousetrap for 
instance, but the vital inventions would all have been dis- 
covered, and it would not be worth while to maintain a 
government agency to register the trivia that remained to be 
invented. 

The theme that progress could not continue indefinitely 
recurs again and again. Forty years after Ellsworth’s prediction 
of an end to progress Carroll D. Wright echoed it. Wright 
was the first Commissioner in the Bureau of Labor (later the 
Department of Labor) and the first president of Clark Uni- 
versity. He said: “Industry has been enormously developed, 
cities have been transformed, distances covered, and a new 
set of economic tools has been given in profusion to rich 
countries, and in more reasonable amount to poorer ones .. . 
It is true that the discovery of new processes of manufacture 
will undoubtedly continue . . . but it will not have room for 
a marked extension, such as has been witnessed in thie last 
fifty years, or afford remunerative employment of the vast 
amount of capital which has been created during that period. 
The market price will continue low, no matter what the cost 
of production may be. The day of large profits is probably 
past. There may be room for further intensive but not extensive 
development of industry in the present area of civilization.” 

The date deserves stress. 1888 was in the horse and buggy 
days. Electric lights were not yet common. Alternating current 
was regarded as so deadly there was agitation to prohibit it 
by law and Thomas E. Edison insisted no companies bearing 
his name would use other than direct current. It was before 
telephones, talking machines, movies, automobiles, airplanes, 
radio, television, atomic power and nuclear fission. Yet here 
was an educated leader calling a halt, in his mind, to human 
progress. 
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this dim view of future developments continued. It ac- 
ounted for the fact that the achievement of flight by the 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk got almost no notice in the 
laily press. That alleged faith in ineluctable progress was not 
strong enough to give editors—to whom, for want of colum- 
nists, we had to look for perpetual wisdom—any vision of 
what the achievement implied. 

Come a little closer and look at the view of a man not 
juite old enough to be your grandfather. In 1932, Stuart Chase 
wrote, “For the first time in our national history since the 
opening of the West, we have to deal with a roughly static 
rather than an expanding structure. There is no prairie, no 
mountain, no forest to which we can escape; there are no 
elastic real estate values to muffle the impact of our industrial 
blunders. Our luck has run out; we have at last to face real 
things in a real world.” 

Perhaps you want higher authority—a more authentic voice. 
No one can question the credentials of a man four times 
elected to the presidency of the United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Speaking in 1933, when our gross national product 
was less than half the 450 billion last year, he said, “It seems 
to me that our physical economic plant will not expand in its 
future at the same rate at which it has expanded in the past. 
We may build more factories, but the fact remains that we 
have enough to supply all our domestic needs and more if 
they are used.” Again he stressed the point: “Our task now is 
not discovery er exploitation of natural resources or necessarily 
of producing more goods. It is the soberer, less dramatic busi- 
ness of administering resources and plants already in hand.” 

| need not pile up quotations for I can give you first hand 
csiimony. As an undergraduate I had “facts” presented to me 

denied the myth. The “facts” proved to be wrong—not 

nly about economics, politics, society, but even the atom, then 

defined as the smallest unit of matter, instead of a universe 
in parvo. But let us review some of these alleged facts. 

One was that the population of the United States by 1960 
would have been stabilized at about 150 million; the birth 
rate was declining; immigration was being choked off, and 
we were headed tor a population plateau. This was proved 
statistically; population trends had been charted; the curve 
had been determined by extrapolation; thus truth had been 
revealed. We were told as “fact” that the population of France 
was in decline, would continue to decline, and that its loss of 

\ture as a great power would be occasioned by this continuous 
nd irreversible shrinkage of its population. 

i was told that by 1960 we would be out of coal. Our 
csources would be exhausted; we would face a shortage of 
power because water power could not supply our needs, and 
coal could not supply our necessities, and the atom had not 
becn mentioned as a source of energy. As for the oil supply, it 
was clear to the learned professor who was stuffing me with 
is nonsense that by 1960 our oil would also be used up. 
Natural gas had not been commercially developed and was 
oc regarded seriously as 4n asset. You may think that it just 


ppens that I had a fool for a professor. On the contrary, 
when he had completed my mis-education, he subsequently 
held appointments in two of the famous universities of the 
ountry. 


[hese facts which were taught me with such conviction 
ire not more unreal than many of the “truths” transmitted to 
you. Even within the last decade you have been told that the 
world resources of uranium would be exhausted in a very few 

irs, yet the other day I heard experts using an idiom which 

strictly modern—we now have so much uranium that it is 
running out of our ears” which I take it means a plenitude 

Old fashioned orators had a figure of speech drawn from 
heir classical studies. When they wanted to intimate that a 
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speaker was engaging in superfluity, they would ask: Must 
he pile Ossa on Pelion? I do not want to put mountains of 
evidence one on top of another, though it would be: possible 
to do so until it was abundantly evident that the alleged faith 
in automatic progress is a product of some one’s misinterpre- 
tation of history, not a true picture of the faith of our fathers. 
This is not to say that optimism has been lacking. To make 
any such assertion would be as bad a caricature of the past as 
the one I am criticizing. 

Ir just happens that I was born in the year that the United 
States Government announced officially that the frontier was 
closed. Many regarded that announcement as the end of an 
era—an era of opportunity. It had been an era of opportunity 
in many senses. My grandfather, my uncle, and one of my 
cousins each got land by homesteading, by mere occupation 
and use, without any payment. Yet since the closure of the 
fronuer and the end of the very real opportunities that it did 
present, the range Of opportunities has widened infinitely. 
Chat word “infinitely” was chosen with care—it is precise 
and not extravagant. The era in which you are exercising your 
powers has seen the opening of frontiers vastly more significant 
than the unsettled West of America, and vistas of achievement 
far more challenging. 

Once we have destroyed the false notion that our fathers 
had serene faith in automatic progress, our perspective is 
fundamentally altered. We are in a position to admit that there 
is not a trouble spot anywhere in the world that has not long 
plagued mankind with its problems. 

Palestine—the Middle East—is seething. It helps to remem- 
ber that the name Armageddon—symbol of the ultimate 
conflict—is in that area. It was known in antiquity. It is part 
of the title of a British general in World War I—Lord Allenby 
of Megiddo. 

The tension between Israel and Egypt is older than Moses; 
the Crusades were a manifestation of the tensions in the land- 
bridge between continents. Long before oil added its fuel to 
the flames, the area was explosive. 

Russia—the brooding presence that gives us no peace. 
Machiavelli might have had Khrushchev in mind when he 
wrote of a ruler who “never preaches anything but peace and 
good faith, and to both he is most hostile, and either, if he 
kept it, would have deprived him of reputation and kingdom 
many a time.” 

John Quincy Adams, Seward and others sought to have a 
shield between US and Russia. And Alexis de Tocqueville, a 
century and a quarter ago, saw the inevitable tension between 
Russia and the United States. “To achieve its objective, Ameri- 
ca relies on personal interest and gives full rein to the strength 
and reason of the individual. Russia centers all authority of 
society in a single man . . . Their points of departure are 
different, they follow different paths. None the less, each of 
them seems intended through some secret design of Providence 
to hold in its hands the destinies of half the world.” 

Henry Adams, no optimist, but sometimes a shrewd observer 
remarked: Russians have “the single idea that Russia must 
fatally roll—must by her irresistible inertia crush whatever 
stood in her way.” 

He also worried lest the “vast force of inertia known as 
China was to be united with the huge bulk of Russia in a 
single mass which no amount of new force could henceforth 
deflect.” 

Heinrich Heine quoted the words of Napoleon from St. 
Helena that “in the not too distant future the world will 
become an American republic or a Russian universal monarchy 
... What a prospect!” 

Russia wanted warm water long before we became the 
symbol of her stalemate. The Bosporus she wanted, the Persian 
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Gulf, the Japan Sea. In every direction there was an explosive 
expansionism, probing first in one direction, then another, 
long, long ago. 

The problem of a divided Germany is older than Bismarck. 
Always there have been powers fearful of the energy, the drive, 
the skill—and the power of a united nation. Germany has been 
atomized before; it has been divided, shackled, and held in 
check. The astonishing thing to observe is that today two of 
the classic antagonists, France and Germany, are cooperating 
in many ways. One traditional rival—Britain—is allied with 
Germany. Only Russia bars the road to freedom and union 
now. 

The Balkans have been a powder keg time out of mind. We 
should remind ourselves that World War I started in what is 
now Jugoslavia. The tension between Greek and Turk is 
traditional. 

Korea, Taiwan—call the roll of the places where peace is 
endangered. In every instance, the roots run deep in human 
history. Each offers problems in geo-politics, economics, racial 
hatreds, power balances, political instability which date back 
many, many years. 

Even Africa is not a new problem. It was the battleground 
of Moslem and Christian. It was so turbulent, so unruly that 
it stirred even the pacifist Thomas Jefferson, who had wanted 
to beach the navy, to fight. 

There is, I insist no area of present peril where danger has 
not made its home, not once, but many times before. So I 
cannot find it in my heart to offer you sympathy, for in facing 
these problems you and your generation have instruments and 
assets more nearly equal to the task than your forebears whose 
problems may have been less complex, less massive—but no 
more so relative to their instruments and assets. Let us glance 
at some of those instrumentalities. I will pass over with barest 
mention new means of communication of all sorts—by word, 
by travel, by transportation and also a thousand other tech- 
nological advances. 

Agriculture has undergone such a revolution that hunger 
need no longer stalk the earth. Where famine lingers, it is 
due to ignorance, to archaic land tenure, to political obscu- 
rantism. 

Production processes have made such striking advances that 
“common labor” gives promise of becoming a rarity. Automa- 
tion is a new word; but its substance began to appear years 
ago. Present refinements and acceleration are sensational, but 
logical, outcomes of long-known principles. 

As late as World War I, we were a debtor nation, importing 
capital; now we have wealth enough to be the banker of the 
world. 

The most sensational growth in assets is almost never 
mentioned in talking of international relations. In the years 
of this century—not quite sixty—the expectation of life in 
America has increased twenty years—this despite the casualties 
of two World Wars and the Korean strife. As against most 
nations in Asia and Africa, this means a normal expectation 
of thirty to forty years longer for you than for them. The 
advantage over life expectancy in parts of Europe, while not so 
great, is none the less significant in length. 

This has a dominant relationship to the next asset—educa- 
tion. Relatively long life and great wealth combine to make 
possible spending many years in education, prolonging the 
period when you are not economically productive because 
your productiveness is not required, and because of the hope 
(expectation) that longer education will make you yet more 
productive and that longer life will enhance that gain. Though 
these relationships have seldom been mentioned, much less 
stressed; they are very real and exceedingly important. 

It is hard for you to realize that university education (in 
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the modern sense) is only about eighty years old in this 
country. The generation which produced and the generation 
which fought World War I had no instruction whatever in 
International Relations and not much in political science. The 
generation which produced, and most of those who fought 
in World War II were somewhat—but not greatly—better off 
Since World War II the amount of advanced instruction in 
this area is almost beyond belief, especially in quantity, but 
also in quality. 

Intellectuals tend to snarl at the radio, television, and other 
media of mass communication for their lack of emphasis upon 
education. Relative to what they might do, relative to what | 
would like to have them do, there is room for criticism and 
complaint. But, speaking in realistic terms, what they actually 
do has made available, not only to some elite class, but to al! 
the people, facts, opinions—enlightenment—which makes 
democracy a more practicable form of government than ever 
before. 

It is fashionable just now to lament the ignorance and the 
apathy of citizens. One of the most widely read commentators, 
one with long and intimate experience in international affairs, 
both as participant and observer, lays what he conceives to be 
the decline of the West to the control of policy by public 
opinion. Politicians move “only as they placate, appease, bribe, 
seduce, bamboozle or otherwise manage to manipulate the 
demanding and threatening elements in their constituencies.” 
In a word, democracy and foreign policy do not mix. 

If this is true, our goose is cooked. For better or worse, we 
are committed to democracy. Moreover, we can concede many of 
its inherent weaknesses without despair, for there is truth in 
what Churchill is quoted as saying—that it is the poorest kind 
of government except for every other sort. If you must be a 
pessimist, at least agree that democracy is the “less worst.” 
If you cannot agree to that, you will be following a dictum of 
Adolph Hitler who insisted that “the great strength of a 
totalitarian state is that it forces those who fear it to imitate 
it.” As you hear people advocate that we take our cue and our 
pace from the Soviets, think on those words of Hitler and 
ask yourself if you want to validate the dogma of a charlatan. 

Perhaps I should not put the issue so bluntly. But why not? 
It is part of the record that authoritarian government appeals 
to two sorts—those who are eager to be the authorities—and 
those who are eager to escape thought. Democracy is founded 
on the optimistic faith that men will endure the agonies of 
thought in order to be free. And that is the issue each of you 
in your generation must face anew—just as every earlier 
generation has had to face it before you. And when democracy 
—or the progress toward it—has given way to totalitarianism 
—0or the road to it, the failure has not been that of democracy 
but of citizenry. 

Too many are like the popular sexton of a large parish. He 
got on with the parson, the deacons, the ladies’ societies, the 
young people’s groups—with every one. At last a curious per- 
son asked him the secret. “It’s simple: I put my mind in 
neutral and go where I am pushed.” Passivity was no invention 
of his. You can read in Scripture of those who were “blown 
about by every wind of doctrine’—people with minds in 
neutral. That is one way to default upon your opportunities 
and responsibilities. 

There is a second way in which you can defease your 
obligation as citizens, and nullify your long and costly educa- 
tion. You can let your emotions dominate your opinions—and 
pretend to intelligence by rationalizing conclusions reached 
emotionally. The late Robert Sherwood belonged to a genera- 
tion with no training for international affairs. I stood at the 
back of a crowded theatre to watch his play, “Idiot's Delight”, 
which had a long run on Broadway. It proved conclusively 
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that war is never worth while. Then came the assault upon 
Finland by Russia and he wrote a second “standing room only” 
play, “There Shall Be No Night.” It proved convincingly that 
war is sometimes essential. By the time the second play was on 
Broadway, the first had been Hollywooded and came to 
Broadway on film. So here was a playwright conducting a 
great debate with himself—two plays equally powerful, each 
cancelling the conclusion of the other. 

I liked and respected Robert Sherwood, and I stress the 
fact again that he, unlike you, belonged to an era whose sons 
were not educated in this field. You can plead no such excuse 
if you substirute feeling for thought. 

There is a third escape from the obligation of rigorous 
thought—you can find scapegoats. Personalize everything. Ex- 
plain the world in terms of angels or devils; tie a label on 
each world actor and hold him responsible. 

Nehru is a muddle-headed, insincere politician; Nehru is 
a Moses leading a subcontinent out of Colonialism through 
a wilderness. 

Nasser, an Egyptian Hitler; Nasser is a rescuer of a nation 
from a rounder like Farouk. 

Dulles is a great mind, a great moral force, a negotiator 
without peer; Dulles is a great bore, full of empty preach- 
ments, eager to do it all himself, clumsy in public relations. 

Khrushchev is infinitely clever; Khrushchev is merely crafty, 
cynical—a new Stalin. 

I am not denying that personalities are important and 
occasionally decisive. But political leadership is partly real and 
partly a mirage. Whether you agree with my optimistic out- 
look upon the relationship of democracy to foreign affairs, 
or the pessimistic bent of others, perhaps more entitled to 
speak than I, you must all agree that men do not lead where 
no one follows; and politicians, even in totalitarian countries, 
sound out their followership before they indulge in leadership. 
In the simplest terms that means that all personalities work 
within limitations that are very real—very obvious in democra- 
cies, just as real though less obvious in totalitarian nations. 
Personalizing events, therefore, is a misreading of the realities. 

There is yet a fourth escape from thought about interna- 
tional matters. It is the most common escape route taken by 
educated men. 

It is possible to equip yourself with a full complement of 
terms and phrases. These you can toss about with the subtle 
slyness characteristic of a name-dropper. By this method, you 
can conduct discussions—apparently intelligent—without the 
quiver of a neurone. These words and phrases are mostly 
colorful metaphors. When they were coined, they were useful 
in dramatizing and illuminating some complex reality, for 
which they came to stand as symbols. Then continuous, #n- 
thinking repetition made them appear not merely as symbols 
but as reality itself—When a metaphor undergoes that trans- 
formation, it becomes a distortion. Far from lighting up a 
dark spot, it blacks it out. 

‘Iron Curtain” is such a phrase. It was a brilliant use of 
metaphor. But now it is repeated as though it were real, as 
though it were physically impossible to penetrate it. Yet daily, 
thirty per cent of the students in the free university in the 
Western Sector of Berlin, come from the Russian Zone— 
East Berlin. The elevated railways run on regular schedule 
right through this impenetrable shield. The two sectors have 
common water works, sewage disposal, telephone service. At 
the working level, the government of West Berlin and that of 
East Berlin have many essential contacts and reach under- 
standings on practical matters. This has gone on for years. 
The phrase, as originally used, dramatized a truth; thought- 
lessly used, it conceals truth. 

“Power vacuum” is another expression that can be tossed 
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about without necessity for thought. In the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, it was not Only a useful expression, 
it put reality into powerful terms. Now it is often a mani- 
festation of unconscious imperialism; this happens when it 
carries the hidden assumption that a great power must domi- 
nate every area—that small powers have no valid inde- 
pendence. Without power, there is no reality; such is the 
inference. As the head of one of the weaker states remarked 
plaintively: a vacuum indicates that no one is here: we are. 

Those who view all parts of the world as adhering to Russia 
as to One magnetic pole or to us as a contrary pole display this 
thoughtless imperialism. They deny the reality of neutral 
independence. That is why the phrase “power vacuum” 
thoughtlessly employed is vicious. 

“Cold War”, when first used, was brilliant in its implica- 
tions. It reflected the hostility that underlay nearly every 
contact; it showed contrariety in the ideological, the economic, 
the armament assumptions and the intensity, the implaca- 
bility of the enmity. It dramatized the need for a kind of peace 
which victory not only did not achieve, but did not even 
facilitate. 

Time has corroded it; its thoughtless repetition led us to 
the folly of gagging scientists, finding disloyalty where it did 
not exist—as well as where it did. For long, it made contacts 
between people have some of the moral opprobrium of “trad- 
ing with the enemy.” Its common use so distorts and mis- 
represents reality as to defeat all effort to comprehend our true 
position vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

“Summit Conference” was a characteristically Churchillian 
phrase, appropriate in the context in which he first used it. 
It has become a cyclone cellar for men who do not want to 
exert themselves in thought. What was once dramatic has 
become overdramatic. It now conceals the substance of the 
matter. If achievement is really at the summit, we follow 
totalitarian techniques. That is why Khrushchev maneuvers 
so continuously to attain it. If such a meeting is merely a 
device to project dramatically what is already virtually con- 
summated through normal diplomatic channels, it smacks 
more of showmanship than of statesmanship. 

This is why Lester Pearson, Nobel prize winner said, “What 
I plead for is no spectacular meeting of a Big Two, or a 
Big Three, or a Big Four at the summit, where the footing 
is precarious and the winds blow hard, but for a frank, serious 
and complete exchanges of views—especially between Moscow 
and Washington—through diplomatic and political channels.” 

The next such phrase is the most disastrous of all when 
used as a substitute for thought—"“the East-West struggle.” It 
makes all the evil assumptions implicit in the “power vacuum” 
and adds others. If Russia and Red China are “East,” where 
is India, Southeast Asia; where is Africa. Omitting Africa is 
a large omission—200,000,000 people. It omits Central and 
South America or, worse yet, it takes them for granted. 

Now for a word—not a phrase—“disengagement.” Here 
is a harbor for all who would bandy terms without mental 
effort. Its proponent had an idea; he worked hard to think his 
way through it, and labored to expound it clearly. In common 
use, however, it has become synonymous with retreat. Retreat 
is a plain, simple, crude word which no one can misunder- 
stand. Therefore it has psychological disadvantages. Disen- 
gagement is a long, complicated, polysyllabic noun that ob- 
fuscates thought. Being a new word, it appears to meet the 
requirement trumpeted by politicians for “bold, imaginative, 
resourceful thinking.” In reality, it is mere alteration in termi- 
nology: it is not thinking at all—just a verbal trick. 

It is reminiscent of the advertisements, “This is an all new 
car.” The automobile is new, indeed, since it is not made of 
second-hand parts; it has new and more tasteless, garish decor; 
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but it is not new in engineering concepts, basic design, 
operating structure. The statement “this is an all new car” is 
literally true, but it is designed to leave a false inference in 
the mind, as a residue. 

One of my friends told me he employed public relations 
counsel. He did this, he said, to help him tell the truth in a 
misleading way. As a conversational gambit, “disengagement” 
has all these qualities. 

One last phrase requires discussion. If you want to talk 
learnedly without thought, it is your final refuge. Speak of the 
“National Interest.” So long as you do not define it, so long 
as you leave your hearer to fill the words with his own mean- 
ing, you can evade the pains of ratiocination. 

One hearer wil! think you mean it in terms of total security, 
being armed to the teeth, possessing military superiority in 
all weapons systems and instant readiness to fight at the click 
of a univac. Another, in the same group of hearers, will con- 
ceive of the national interest in economic terms. He realizes 
—or thinks he does—that national bankruptcy and national 
impotence are synonymous terms. He will say that a prosperous 
world will inevitably be non-Communist. In so saying, in his 
economic determinism he will be more Marxian than Marx 
himself. 

Economic interpretation of the national interest to some 
one else in the group is the “sum of local interests.” We must 
not have a Trade Agreements Act because the Japanese can 
make clothespins cheaper than Vermonters; cloth can be 
woven abroad cheaper than in Rhode Island; the Swiss can 
make better watches than Americans who have not half tried. 
We must have free enterprise—except when competition 
hurts; then the definition of free enterprise is government 
subsidy; but it must never be called that. Call it parity pay- 
ment, call it tariff, call it quotas. Call it what you will so long 
as you do not call it sybsidy. 

This man can shut his eyes to reality here and dogmatize 
about conditions abroad. He will be one who scolds at Nehru 
for using the word “socialism”, and denounce the overemphasis 
upon “the public sector” of the Indian economy. But he will 
close his eyes to the size of the public sector here—in farm 
supports, housing subsidies, expenditures for arms and research 
in those fields. He will never measure which nation has the 
largest public sector lest he be disconcerted. For as you do not 
want to be forced to define the National Interest, he does not 
want to be forced to define free enterprise. You and he enter 
into a mutual conspiracy of silence about definitions, lest 
either be caught thinking—unawares. 

Another man, when you use the phrase “National Interest” 
will interpret it in psychological terms. He would move the 
State Department from Foggy Bottom to Madison Avenue, 
and out-propagandize the Soviets. He would have us develop 
a consistent myth, sloganize it, and drench an unwilling world 
with its repetition. It would have the ingredients three out of 
four doctors recommend, and would taste good in a conspicu- 
ously ungrammatical way. 

Yet another, in hearing you speak of the “National Interest” 
will give it a social connotation. Hindu, Moslem, Christian, 
Jew, Buddhist, Shintoist—all must forget their differences 
and stress their common elements and call them unity. He will 
remember that we accept varied pigmentation of everything 
but skin with no trouble. From toenails all the way up to hair, 
any color will do, blood red at the bottom, bright blond at the 
top—eyes can be gray, green, blue, brown, black.‘ Why dis- 
criminate against skin? 

At least one man who hears you speak of the “National 
Interest” conceives of it in political terms. One of the most 
famous of the widely-read commentators wants to have a 
super-elite diplomatic service of about 150 men—no more. 
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Let them meet with elite diplomats from the other great 
powers and drop this nonsense of popular diplomacy. 

I will not multiply instances of escape from thought further; 
instead let me summarize and conclude: 

Yours is not the first generation to face daunting problems. 
Washington fought the Revolution—a bitter struggle, almost 
lost again and again. He saw the new government totter— 
bankrupt and impotent. He gave silent but powerful leader- 
ship to the new Constitution, organized a new government, set- 
ting precedents with exceeding care. He came to retirement 
and had prepared a Farewell Address. In it he said: “If we 
remain one country”"—we read those words as though they 
meant nothing, but they expressed a real doubt, a haunting 
fear. That was fourteen years after independence was won 
Yet today we want to toss in the sponge over Pakistan, Burma, 
Indonesia, none of which are that old. 

Lincoln endured the agonies of the War between the States. 
His election precipitated it; he bore a great responsibility. At 
Gettysburg, he said the nation was conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
The war, he said, was a test whether any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated could long endure, and whether government 
of the people, for the people, by the people would perish from 
the earth. Those were not the calculated and polished phrases 
of a politician but the heart-felt outburst of a man who had 
seen the nation on the brink of destruction—eighty years after 
the end of the Revolution. 

This, then, is not the first time democracy has been in 
trouble. It is the first time much of the world ‘has had the 
opportunity to try it. If it falters, is it any wonder? 

Second, your generation is not the first to find pessimism 
dominant. It is a reaction from the inflated hopes of the first 
World War—called a war to end war, a war to make the 
world safe for democracy. As surely as gloom has settled, the 
tide will rurn and optimism will have its day again. 

Third, you are the first to be given the opportunity to know, 
to be trained, to have available time, wealth and instruments 
equal to the problems. j 

The only need is courage—the courage to think, the courage 
to be patient, to outwait our opponents when the course we 
have set is right. That program has paid off before now. The 
nervous Nellies said the Soviets would “never” let go of Aus 
tria; the wise commentators pleaded we. should take some 
fresh initiative. For eight years there appeared to be a per- 
manent sterile stalemate—then a sudden opportunity opened 
and Austria was free and independent. 

The Saar basin was an old bone of contention between 
France and Germany. Its situation, its value, its symbolic 
importance made yielding by either side “impossible.” But it 
was settled amicably. : 

As Ambassador Conant remarked after retiring from his 
post in Germany, events seem “to prove the old saying that it 
is darkest before the dawn; what I think it actually proves is 
the difficulty of predicting when the dawn will break . . 
and wise statesmen are those who intuitively make the calcula- 
tion and are ready to take advantage of the impending change 
from night to day. For when that occurs, what has been literally 
impossible proves to be miraculously easy. Generalizations 
based on a long experience in an arctic night have no applica- 
bility for the summer months when visibility is high.” 

I will not deny that the night is dark, or that it has been 
long. But unless human experience has been meaningless, 
dawn will break—not all at once everywhere, but in one place 
after another. If your nerves are steady, your mind clear, and 
your will firm, you will be ready to seize that opportunity and 
exploit it to the full. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Peace and Unity 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
By POPE JOHN XXIII 
Delivered over the radio, Vatican City, December 23,1958 (English translation) 


words of affection which you have addressed to Us 

in the name of the entire Sacred College, the sight 
of whose renewed youth today gives Us great pleasure. We are 
grateful also for the happy reference you have been pleased 
to make to the joy and expectation of the whole world, of 
the distinguished representatives of the various nations and 
of the Roman prelates for the beginning of this new 
pontificate. 

Nevertheless, from the knowledge, however imperfect, 
which We have of Ourselves, and in submission of spirit, We 
feel the need to declare that it is not simply owing to the 
human and cordial behavior of Our lowly self that there has 
suddenly come to be given us—as you so kindly said—the 
sympathy of peoples and governments, particularly marked in 
the outbursts of joy and respect from the people of Rome 
close around Us. It is rather to a renewed outpouring of the 
grace of the Holy Spirit which was promised to the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and which continues to call forth the varied 
manifestations of a medley of tongues that the many wonder- 
ful displays of devotion around Us evoke. 

We take pleasure in recalling, My Lord Cardinal, the journey 
back from the Lateran to the Vatican, accompanied by your- 
self and Cardinal Pizzardo on November 23, exactly a month 
ago, after We had taken possession of Our Cathedral of St 
John, along the streets of the city: that throng, assembled in 
such numbers, and their behavior and greetings, at once joy- 
ful, respectful and devout. 

And on December 8 at the Piazza di Spagna, and after- 
wards at St. Mary Major—Ah! what triumphal jubilation of 
voice and heart, as at the linking of the two names so dear to 
the Romans, Mary Immaculate and the Pope! 

Similar demonstrations of popular affection are renewed as 
often as people have occasion to wait for Us or come into 
Our presence in the great halls of the Apostolic Palace. 

And it is a special consolation not only to have proof of 
how the great throng which seeks Us, calls upon Us and keeps 


M Y LORD CARDINAL, We thank you for the gracious 


up its applause, is made up principally of the youth of every | 


class, throbbing with devout veneration and a lively and un- 
tarnished enthusiasm, but to be assured that these young 
people are ready and energetic, but to a greater extent than the 
old and the middleaged, in the defense of, and in doing honor 
to, the legacy of Christ, the glorious and everlasting King of 
Peoples of all time. 
II 

Ihese first respectful expressions of homage for the new 
Pope in no way detract from the continuation of the uni- 
versal grief which accompanied to the threshold of Heaven 
the pure and blessed soul of Our immediate predecessor, Pius 
XII. On the contrary, it is to him that they are in great part 
due. It was especially to Pius XII and to the unfathomable 
grace of which he availed himself in the course of a great 
pontificate of nearly 20 years that belongs the merit of 
having poured out upon the flock of Christ the enlightening 
treasures of heavenly wisdom and the burning fervor of 
pastoral zeal. 

The lowly son of the people who, in the turn of events not 
only human but also divine, has been called by Divine Provi- 


dence to take his place—"I have lifted up one chosen from 
my people” (Psalms 88, 20)—has no other aim save to urge 
Christians along that saving path of goodness and mercy, 
which both uplifts and encourages him. Everything then con- 
tributes to a mitigation of the sorrow felt for the death of our 
Father and Pontiff, whom We already like to regard as joined 
in Heaven with God’s saints, and from there also, to be dis- 
pensing renewed strength to those Christians who survive him, 
and who will continue to venerate for generations his beloved 
and sacred memory. 
lll 


On the occasion of the annual celebrations for the Holy 
feast of Christmas, it was the practice of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII to transform the simple and long customary exchange 
of friendly greetings into a timely discourse filled with rich 
significance. In it he would explain, with a depth and breadth 
of theological and mystical insight skillfully directed by prac- 
tice, his deepest thoughts as Supreme Pontiff regarding the 
changing of circumstances of discipline and often of the lack 
of it, in the personal, domestic, civic and social spheres. Modern 
inventions for the communication of thought and speech 
brought the teaching and the appeal of the Pope directly to 
every part of the earth. By those means he invited the submis- 
sion of many thoughtful men of upright conscience by pro- 
posing recourse to serious meditation and to a keen and exact 
appreciation of, and distinction between, truth and error, be- 
tween what is most attractive and what is a fallacious and 
dangerous temptation bringing about disorder and ruin. 

While preparing Ourselves for this personal meeting in 
preparation for Christmas, it seemed to Us impossible to do 
anything better than to listen to the echoes of those discourses 
or radio messages to the entire world of our late Holy Father, 
Pius XII. Even the mere fact of recalling them seemed to Us 
a tribute worthy of him and of the occasion, since in the 
house deprived of the presence of its former father now gone 
to eternity, it brings comfort to the devoted children gathered 
around the apparently extinguished hearth, to recall his be- 
loved voice, his treasured sayings, his salutary warnings. 

What light, and how soothing to the spirit merely to 
listen, even from afar, to his utterance! From 1939 to 1957 
there are 19 radio messages, each one a masterpiece of theo- 
logical, juridicial, ascetical, political and social learning. Each 
and every discourse was set in the splendor of that doctrine 
which has for its central theme Jesus of Bethlehem; for its 
inspiration, the great fire of pastoral zeal for souls and nations; 
for its chief point of guidance, the mysterious star which 
proclaims the eternal truth of the spiritual and every form of 
life, and of life, and of the history of persons and nations. 





The series begins—at Christmas of 1939—with the descrip- 
tion of the fundamental points for the peaceful co-existence 
of nations. It proceeds in 1940 with the prerequisites for a 
new order in Europe; in 1941, those for the new international 
order. In 1942 the internal order of states and nations is dealt 
with. In 1943 the speech is about the light from the Star of 
Bethlehem for the disillusioned, the hopeless and the faithful, 
along with the principles for a program of peace. 

In 1944, in the sixth year of the war, there was set forth 
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the problem of democracy and light is cast upon it. In the 
years which follow, peace is abundantly given a place of honor. 
In 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948 it is always peace, considered 
from different points of view. 

In 1949 the proclamation of the Holy Year was explained, 
a year which he wished to be one of the Great Return and 
the Great Forgiveness. Then in 1950 was resumed the theme 
of the peace of nations, internal and external, and in 1951, the 
Church and peace. In 1952 there follows a moving account of 
mankind in misery and the strengthening of Christ. In 1953 
we have an accurate and revealing document on mechanical 
progress in the world and peace. In 1954 there was explained 
the co-existence of men in fear, in error and in truth. In 1955 
are described the attitudes of modern man when confronted 
with the feast of Christmas and Christ in the historical and 
social life of mankind. In 1956 we have the dignity and the 
limitations of human nature: a reasoned argument replete 
with pure doctrine and with applications to actual conditions 
in the life of individuals. Finally, in 1957, the subject is 
Christ, source and guarantee of harmony in the world—won- 
derful and consoling pages which sum up the whole thought 
of Pope Pius XII. 

His glorious and noble tomb in the Vatican basilica, near 
that of St. Peter, cannot receive a more splendid and more 
fitting adornment than the titles of these Christmas radio 
messages of the years of his pontificate. 

The spirit, also, is repeatedly moved whenever the thought 
occurs that these are only 19 examples of a teaching which is 
with difficulty contained within a set of 20 volumes: truly, a 
marvelous doctrinal and pastoral activity, that gives to Pius 
XII’s name an assured declaration which would be premature, 
the threefold title of Eminent Teacher, Light of Holy Church, 
Lover of the Divine Law well befits the blessed memory of 
him, the Pontiff of our favored age. 


IV 


For one wishing to sum up in two comprehensive words 
the living substance of this teaching contained in the 19 
Christmas messages and 20 volumes of the rich collection of 
written and spoken words of Pius XII, it is enough to utter 
these words: unity and peace. é; 

These words support the entire world from its creation to 
the consummation of its history: in this there is unity. They 
express the beneficent and fruitful light of the grace of 
Christ, Son of God and Redeemer and Glorifier of mankind: 
in this there is peace. The only condition required on the part 
of man is good will, which is also a grace of God, but which 
must be freely conditioned upon man’s response. The lack of 
this response of human freedom to God's call to the service 
of His merciful designs constitutes the most terrible problem 
of human history and of the lives of individual men and 
peoples. 

The commemoration of the birth of Jesus never ceases to 
renew each year the announcement of the same doctrine, and 
on the same theme: unity and peace. Unfortunately human 
history records at the beginnings a bloody episode; brother 
killed brother. The law of love, which the Creator had im- 
printed on the heart of man, was torn by an evil will which 
suddenly led humanity onto the paths of injustice and dis- 
order. Unity was broken and it took nothing less than the 
intervention of the Son of God Himself, who accepted 
through obedience to reconstruct the holy bonds of the human 
family so soon compromised, and the price of its reconstruc- 
tion was His own blood. 





This reconstitution still goes on. Jesus founded a Church 
impressing upon it the character of unity, achieved by gather- 
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ing to itself all human nations under its immense shelter 
which extends from sea to sea. O why could nor this unity 
of the Catholic Church, heeded directly and through the divine 
call to the interests of social peace, why could it not be applied 
also to the recomposition of racial differences and the differ- 
ences between nations mutually attentive to the purposes of 
living together in society, confirmed by laws of justice and by 
fraternity? 

Here enters the principle, familiar to believers, that the 
good service of God and His justice is also favorable to the 
advantage of the civil community of peoples and of nations 

The recollection of some 10 years or so ago is still alive in 
Our spirit, when certain representatives of the Orthodox 
Church—as they call themselves—of the Near East proposed, 
with the practical cooperation of certain governments, to 
provide for greater nation unity, undertaking it with the 
agreement between various Christian confessions of diverse 
Rite and diverse history. 





Unfortunately the current of overriding concrete interests 
and nationalistic preoccupations rendered fruitless those in- 
tentions, which were in themselves good and worthy of respect. 
And the vexing problem of the broken unity of the heritage 
of Christ stil! remains and obstacles still hinder its solution. 
It will be a long road of burdening difficulties and uncer- 
tainties. The sadness of this sorrowful observation does not 
arrest, nor will it arrest, We hope to God, the effort of Our 
soul to continue the loving invitation to Our dear separated 
brothers, who also carry on their forehead the name of Christ 
and who read His holy and blessed Gospel, and who are not 
insensible to the inspirations of religious piety, of beneficent 
and blessed charity. 

Recalling the words of Our predecessors—from Leo XIII 
to Pius XII, through St. Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI— 
who extended from the Apostolic Chair the invitation to unity, 
permit Us—by which We mean to say, will you permit Us? 
—to say that We intend to pursue humbly, bur fervently Our 
duty urged upon Us by the words and example of Jesus, the 
Divine Good Shepherd, which He continues to speak to Us in 
the vision of the haryests which whiten the vast missionary 
fields: “Them also I must bring . . . and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd” (John 10, 16); and which He speaks 
to Us in the prayer raised to His Father in the last hours, in 
the imminence of the supreme sacrifice: “That all may be one, 
even as thou, Father, in me and I in thee; that they also may be 
one in Us that the world may believe that thou hast sent me” 
(John 17, 21). 

It is these calls, so profound and so sublime, upon which 
peace turns, the peace of Christmas, the peace of Christ; the 
desire of souls and of peoples, the complement of every grace 
of Heaven and of earth; the peace which, wherever and as long 
as it is missing, leaves the world in agony; and wherever it is 
present, as the angels of Bethlehem announced, fills the spirit 
and the heart with exultation. 





My Lord Cardinal, your so noble and loving greeting, of- 
fered to Us in the name of all the most eminent Cardinals, 
both the elders and the newly created, and in the name of all 
the Roman prelates, We take pleasure in repeating, touches Us 
strongly from the first word to the last and again We thank 
you for it. 

The birth of the Lord is an announcement of unity and of 
peace in all the world. It is a renewed pledge of good will 
put to the service of order, of justice and of fraternity toward 
all Christian nations, come together in a common desire for 
understanding, of great respect for the holy liberty of collective 
life in the three-fold religious, civil and social order. 
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There has been referred to Us the gracious and genial pro- 
ject of the Italian radio-television (network) to make resound 
in sweet unison at the first stroke of the Christmas Festival 
the sound of the humble parish bells where this new Servant 
of the Servants of the Lord who speaks was born and baptized, 
with the bell of Venice, whence this person departed to under- 
take the unexpected duty which Providence entrusted to Him, 
and with the most solemn bells of St. Peter’s in the Vatican. 
They are to be joined in festive harmony witi all the har- 
monious voice of the world to make one single universal an- 
nouncement, for one single invitation to unity and peace. 


May the Lord grant that this important invitation may be 
listened to everywhere. In some parts of the world no ear is 
given to this invitation. Where the notions most sacred to 
Christian civilization are smothered and extinguished, where 
the spiritual and divine order is weakened and where people 
succeed in weakening the concept of supernatural life, it is a 
very sad duty to recognize evil intent, the proofs of which are 
now common knowledge. 

Though wishing to be courteous in judging, in excusing and 
in assessing the seriousness of the atheistic and materialistic 
conditions to which several nations have been and are sub- 
jected, and which groan under their weight, yet one cannot 
deny the slavery of individuals amd masses, the slavery of 
thought and the slavery of labor. The Holy Book tells us of the 
Tower of Babel which was built in the first centuries of history 
on the plain of Sennaar and which ended in confusion. Other 
such towers are being built even now in several regions of the 
earth and they will certainly end as the first. But the illusion for 
many is great and ruin is threatening. Only unity and a 
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strengthening of the apostolate of truth and true human and 
Christian fraternity will be able to halt the impending grave 
dangers. 

We have already had occasion in recent days to single out 
the gravest facts about the liberty of the Church in several 
parts of the world—for example that immense land of China. 
What has happened for years in the vast territories behind 
the Iron Curtain is almost too well known to need further 
illustration. 

There is nothing martial or violent in the attitudes of men 
of faith. It is necessary, however, to be watchful in the night 
that gathers: to take account of the deceits and to number, 
first, the enemies of God and then to number ourselves and 
to take part in every defense of Christian principles, which 
are now and always the breastplate of true justice. 


Christmas time: it is a time of good works and of warm 
charity. The exercise of these, which gives substance and mean- 
ing to civilization, which takes its norm from Christ, has the 
14 works of mercy for its object. Christmas must mark the 
maximum of religious and peaceful fervor for this overflow- 
ing of unity and charity toward one’s brothers, the needy and 
the sick, toward the little ones, and toward suffering of every 
kind and every name. 

May this be a constructive Christmas. May as many as hear 
this voice over the airways, rising above the harmony of the 
bells to invite all to union and to prayer in homage to the 
humble person of the new Pope, may they wish to reenforce 
their good intentions for the sanctification of the New Year 
so that it may become for all the world a year of justice, of 
blessings, of goodness and of peace. 


s 
Fiscal Soundness 
OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IS BEING JEOPARDIZED 
By SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, Senator from Virginia 


Delivered before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois, December 11, 1958 


HESE ARE TIMES when prudent men should analyze 

the changes which are occurring against the indisputable 

fact that free enterprise democracy is the source of this 
country's greatness. 

There is no doubt that developments such as those in atomic 
energy, rocketry, etc., have place us upon the threshold of 
a new Cra. 

In addition, this country is experiencing great increase 
in population. 

While we may have unduly exploited our resources, they 
are still tremendous. 

Our productive know-how and capacity are yet unsurpassed. 

These are elements on which free enterprise democracy 
should thrive, and proceed soundly and constructively for the 
good of all mankind. 

Our free enterprise democracy is the greatest system the 
world has ever evolved. But there is one controlling require- 
ment, and it must never be overlooked. The system is based 
on solvent government and sound money. 

It is in this requirement that we have allowed ourselves 
to become weak. This basic requirement of our system is 
equally vital to all of us as individuals, and to every segment 
of our people—labor, management, agriculture, finance, pro- 
fessions, government, etc. 

With fiscal soundness I would have no fear for the future— 


economically or militarily; I would anticipate the period 
ahead with enthusiasm for my children and with pride in 
the contribution of my own generation. 

Without solvency and sound money there will be neither 
solid economic progress nor national security with military 
preparedness. 

Assurance of fiscal soundness in the future does not now 
exist. This is my concern. 

We can not perpetuate national solvency and integrity of 
the dollar through continuous deficit spending, unchecked na- 
tional debt, and spiraling inflation. This situation jeopardizes 
our system of government and our future. 

With only two bona fide exceptions, we have been on a 
deficit financing basis for twenty-nine years. The fiscal situ- 
ation deteriorated faster this year than in any comparable 
peace-time period to my knowledge. 

Between January and June, we moved from estimates of 
virtually balanced budgets in the past and current years to 
combined deficits totaling $15 billion. 

At the present rate, federal agencies would spend more 
than $400 billion in five years. This would mean a federal 
debt of more than $300 billion is in immediate prospect. This 
would be the highest national debt in the history of the world. 

During the past session of Congress we were forced to 
raise the statutory limit on the national debt twice within 
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HARRY F. BYRD 


seven months. This was unprecedented. But we are fore- 
warned. Some people are now contending the recent election 
was a mandate for even more dangerous Federal spending 
activity. 

If more programs for nonessential spending should be 
adopted by the new Congress to be convened next month, our 
fiscal situation will deteriorate faster next year. 

From experience it is to be expected that, if such new pro- 
grams are enacted, they will be long-term in nature with huge 
multi-year commitments for the future. It is programs of 
this kind that makes the federal budget so difficult to reduce 
when the necessity is upon us. 

Contrary to general understanding, recent great increases 
in federal spending have not been for defense and foreign 
aid. They have been for domestic-civilian programs. 

Since 1954 expenditures outside of defense, atomic energy 
and foreign aid categories have increased from $19.1 billion 
a year to $33.4 billion. This is an increase of $14.3 billion, or 
75 per cent. 

It is in this category where we find so many federal pro- 
grams which may be popular, or even desirable, but non- 
essential. 

Much of the domestic-civilian spending is for subsidies. 
And many of these subsidy programs are bottomless pits for 
federal spending and contribute to sky-high inflation. Most 
of the proposals following the recent election were of this 
nature. 

The Federal Government of the United States can not now 
pay its bills except by increasing debt and inflation. Revenue 
from present tax rates does not meet our commitments. 

Interest on the federal debt is now taking more than 11 
cents out of every tax dollar, and chronic inflation has re- 
duced the purchasing power of our money 52 per cent. The 
American dollar is now worth 48 cents by the 1939 index. 

Inflation destroys fixed incomes, provident investment, 
prudent business, sound financing, national security, and 
democratic government. 

More than 20 years of destructive inflation in this coun- 
try to date have led to continual demands for increased 
subsidization. 

The Federal Government is now subsidizing business, in- 
dustry, private finance, agriculture, transportation, power, 
health, education, States, localities, individuals, etc. 

By the process of cheapening our money and centralizing 
power in the Federal Government, we have descended to a 
level of state socialism which is obvious, if not admitted. 

Social democracy is a subterfuge for sound government 
and constructive enterprise. Its evils are historically docu- 
mented wherever nations have stooped to it. 

Herein lies my concern, as I indicated before. Our free 
enterprise democracy is being undermined. In our present 
position there is no assurance of fiscal soundness for the 
future. In these circumstances, how can we hope fully to 
develop the great potentialities which lie ahead? 

I think the situation is urgent. We must start federal fiscal 
recovery immediately. Such recovery must start with balancing 
the budget, reducing the debt, and stopping inflation. 

This must be our goal. Responsibility for achieving it lies 
equally upon the President, the Congress and the people 
of the United States—individually and collectively. 

The President originates budget recommendations, and 
the Congress enacts the authority for federal spending. Both 
respond to the expressed will of the people. 

The budget for the new fiscal year, beginning July 1, is 
being formulated at the White House now. I discussed the 
situation with the President last August when Congress 
adjourned. I have noted his actions since that time, especially 
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his orders of the last few weeks. I hope and believe he will 
recommend a balanced budget for next year. 

I have come to Chicago today to emphasize the seriousness 
of the problems confronting us. I believe by your own ex- 
amination you would find I do not exaggerate the conditions 
we have allowed to develop, or the consequences we might 
expect if we continue on our present course. 

The federal position alone is bad enough, but we must keep 
the whole picture in view. 

As background keep these facts in mind: 

Total public expenditures in this country—federal, state 
and local—this year will be approximately $145 billion. 

Federal, State and local governments this year will take ap- 
proximately $130 billion out of the pockets «* American 
taxpayers in revenue receipts from all sources. 

In their regular budgets Federal, State and locai govern- 
ments this year will run deficits totaling some $15 billion. 

Public debt—Federal, State and local—this year wili ap- 
proach $350 billion. 

Private debt now totals more than $500 billion. 

This means our economy is burdened with indebtedness 
amounting to between $800 billion and $900 billion. This is 
close to a trillion dollars. These are figures beyond ordinary 
comprehension. 

When individuals become insolvent, they take bankruptcy 
and dispose of their obligations. When governments become 
insolvent their money becomes worthless, and they go through 
some kind of a revolution wringer. The nature and the process 
may vary. But invariably the form of government is changed. 
Democratic government, as we have known it, could not 
survive. 

Of course, I concede the necessity of deficits in extreme 
national emergencies. 

For the first 150 years of our history we met our emer- 
gencies when they arose, but when they were over we promptly 
restored sound financing, characterized by balanced budgets, 
and began paying off the debt. 

Under this practice, combined with our wealth and natural 
resources, this Nation grew great in the short span of a 
century and a half. But in our time we have not only continued 
exploitation of our resources, we have abandoned our tradi- 
tional policy of fiscal soundness. 

For 25 years, through 1955, we were on a deficit basis 
without real exception. In that period the federal debt rose 
from about $16 billion to $274 billion, and from 1939 the 
value of the dollar dropped at an average of more than 3 cents 
a year. 

Finally, in two consecutive fiscal years, 1956 and 1957, 
we brought the federal budget back into real balance. At the 
same time we financed substantial tax reduction, reduced the 
debt and slowed inflation down to a virtual stop. 

After a quarter-century of deficit financing, rising debt and 
spiraling inflation these balanced budgets gave us reason to 
hope we were back on an even peacetime keel. 

But for reasons I shall never understand, the President in 
January 1957 brought in his budget for fiscal year 1958 
proposing an $8 billion increase in expenditures. It was the 
biggest peacetime spending budget to that date. 

You remember that budget two years ago. The country 
was shocked. There has never been anything like the opposi- 
tion which developed spontaneously from the grass roots 
of this Nation. 

Congress responded, and reduced appropriations by billions. 
But in the complexities of big government, with tremendous 
balances remaining in prior appropriations, expenditures rose 
notwithstanding. They were rising before sputnik and re- 
cession appeared on the scene. 
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This brought us to the conditions of the past fiscal year 
which ended June 30 and the present fiscal year which 
started July 1. Original estimates for these two years showed 
a combined surplus of $2.3 billion. By the latest figures this 
has changed to a combined deficit of $15 billion. 

I emphasize these figures to tell the story of record break- 
ing deterioration in the federal fiscal situation. 

Seizing upon sputnik and recession as justification, Con- 
gress in the past session insisted upon enactment of legislation 
which could require federal expenditures at an annual rate 
of $80 billion for years to come. 

All of the New Deal recovery programs from 1933 to 1939 
combined cost us only about half of the current year ex- 
penditure budget. 

This year's budget was exceeded only in the two peak years 
of World War IL. 

The Korean War has been over more than 5 years. But 
federal budgets in that costly campaign mever came close to 
the level of federal expenditures reached this year. 

When the present administration came into office it estab- 
lished a commendable record. It reduced expenditures in two 
consecutive fiscal years—1954 and 1955. 

But from a low point of $64.5 billion in that period, 
expenditures have now been increased to this year’s estimate 
of $81.7 billion. For accurate comparison this figure includes 
expenditures for highways and Federal National Mortgage 
Association which are now financed through so-called trust 
funds. 

To show the tremendous increase in domestic-civilian 
expenditures—straight from the budget documents, here 
is the federal spending record for the period from fiscal year 
1954 to date: 

1. In categories other than domestic-civilian: 

Expenditures for miliatry functions have been INcreased 
$500 million, from $40.3 billion to $40.8 billion. 
Expenditures for stockpile and defense production have 

been DEcreased $600 million from $1 billion to $400 
million. 
Expenditures for atomic energy have been INcreased 
$700 million, from $1.9 billion to $2.6 billion. 
Expenditures for foreign military assistance have been 
DEcreased $1.4 billion from $3.6 billion to $2.2 billion. 
Expenditures for foreign economic aid have been IN- 
creased $400 million from $1.5 billion to $1.9 billion. 
Expenditures for international affairs have been INcreased 
$100 million, from $200 million to $300 million. 

(From these figures, it can be seen that federal expenditures 
in categories other than domestic-civilian have been DE- 
creased $300 million since 1954, from $48.6 billion to 
$48 3 billion.) 

2. But in the same period simce 1954, domestic-civilam 
expenditures have been INcreased $14.3 billion, from 
$19.1 billion to $33.4 billion. 

Note: (See Page 205 for exhibit on Federal Expendi- 
tures—Fiscal Years 1954-1959) 

I suggest the new proposal to expand the urban renewal 
program as an example of domestic-civilian programs which 
are bottomless pits for federal expenditures. 

In the first place, I think people should keep up their 
own property. I know of no reason why the Federal Govern- 
ment should absorb two-thirds of the loss entailed in cleaning 
up huge city subdivisions to be used for private profit. 

Federal Funds already available for this program total 
$1 billion for loans and $1.2 billion for cash grants. These 
tremendous sums will not be a drop in the bucket if we are 
to undertake these projects in cities and towns from one end 
of this country to the other 
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Federal subsidies generally constitute a vast field of domestic- 
civilian expenditures. The Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures is contemplating a 
study of the subject. 

At the outset we are confronted with two questions: What 
is a subsidy? Who is subsidized? 

Nearly 40 million people will receive direct payments 
from the Federal Treasury this year. This includes nearly 
200,000 federal employees working overseas. Generally speak- 
ing, these 40 million people with their families could reach 
a number equivalent to half of the population of the United 
States. 

Nearly $80 billion is outstanding at this moment under so- 
called federal credit programs for housing, veterans, agri- 
culture, commerce, defense-production, small business, etc. 
This has increased $12 billion in the last three years. 

Grants to State and local governments now total $4.9 
billion. There are now 62 programs for State and local subsidy. 

When I came to the Senate 25 years ago, there was only 
one State aid program of any consequence. That was the 
highway program which was costing $250 million. 

I mention these categories of federal expenditures simply 
to illustrate the areas where there may be subsidies which do 
not meet the eye. There are others. For imstance, who is 
subsidized by the postal deficit? 

It may be contended that the foreign agricultural trade 
development programs are another subsidy to American agri- 
culture. 

Are the beneficiaries of government contracts with industry 
and institutions subsidized to the degree that they think they 
have a vested interest in the level of federal expenditures? 
Reaction to justifiable reductions a year ago would indicate 
an affirmative answer. 

A great fallacy has been built up around federal payments, 
whether you call them subsidies or choose to avoid the ugly 
word. People have gotten the idea that they are getting 
something for nothing. 

There is no greater mistake. American taxpayers sooner 
or later pay every dime of the expenditures through these 
programs, and more. 

When we are on a sound basis we pay these costs directly 
from taxes. If we are on a deficit basis we charge them into 
the debt, pay interest on the loan until we pay off the obli- 
gation, and stimulate inflated prices in the process. 

In either event, about 15 per cent goes into overhead for 


- federal administration. Since I have been in the Senate, 


interest on the federal debt has cost the taxpayers of this coun- 
try more than $100 billion. 

Until we get federal expenditures down, baiance the budget, 
and stop inflation, there is no hope for sound tax reduction. 
To reduce taxes when we are on a deficit basis simply charges 
the tax cut into the federal debt. This aggravates the whole 
deficit-debt-inflation cycle. 

Others may have their own programs for the coming new 
Congress. Mine would have two objectives. The first would 
be to balance the federal budget. The second would be legis- 
tion to correct abuses practiced by unscrupulous labor leaders 
primarily against labor itself, but also against management 
and the public. 

Practices revealed by the McClellan Labor Rackets Com- 
mittee are a national disgrace. I voted for legislation in the 
past session of Congress to correct these abuses. I shail vote 
for it again this year. It should have the support of the rank 
and file of labor, management and the general public. 

I am frequently accused of being against labor. This is 
because I support the best interests of the laboring man; not 
the powerful labor czar. 
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I favor the right to work. But statements by certain labor 
leaders make it definite that when the new Congress convenes, 
great effort will be made to enact legislation to make States’ 
right-to-work laws invalid. 

This would be another usurpation of State authority and 
still further concentration of power at Washington. Such an 
effort should be resisted to the utmost. 

It is certain, too, that these same labor leaders will attempt 
to federalize unemployment insurance now administered by 
the States. 

A strong effort to this end was made last year. As Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, I fought the proposal and 
it was defeated. 

The purpose of the move to federalize unemployment in- 
surance is not only to standardize the law for all states, but 
also the payments for all business and industry. 

To federalize unemployment insurance would mean that 
the powerful Labor Lobby would be constantly applying pres- 
sure on Congress for increased benefits and extension of the 
payment period. 

Early introduction of both of these proposals is certain, and 
the need to resist them is obvious. In our present condition, 
I think the government of the United States is dangerously 
vulnerable to the influence of ruthless labor dictators. 

I am fully aware that the achievement of both of my ob- 
jectives—correcting abuses by labor leaders and balancing the 
federal budget—will be extremely difficult. I am the only man 
remaining in the Senate who voted against the Wagner Act. 
And for 25 years I have analyzed the budgets submitted by 
three Presidents. 

Year after year, I have gone over every expenditure and 
appropriation item—and these number some 1100. 

I know the problems involved in our outmoded appropria- 
tion procedures. I know the devices which have been developed 
to by-pass appropriation control, such as authority to spend 
directly from the public debt. 

I know how difficult it is to reduce expenditures when 
unexpended balances in prior appropriations approach or ex- 
ceed the new requests to which annual Congressional action 
ordinarily is limited. 

In the current year approximately $147 billion will be 
available to federal spending agencies—$75 billion or more in 
new spending authorizations enacted this year, and approxi- 
mately $72 billion in unexpended balances carried over from 
prior years. 

The President has a dual responsibility, first to originate 
the budget with requests for the new year, and second to ad- 
minister the expenditures from both old and new money. I 
hope he will take the lead not only in balancing the federal 
expenditure budget for the coming year, but in che full re- 
covery of our fiscal stability. 

On my own experience I submit that expenditure reductions 
of the necessary magnitude, if applied with care and wisdom, 
would strengthen our economy, strengthen our government, 
strengthen our national defense and strengthen our inter- 
national position. 

I am certain that such reductions can be made in all of the 
federal spending categories—military, foreign aid, and domes- 
tic-civilian. 

With respect to defense expenditures, we should rechart 
the whole military program and reevaluate the objectives of 
our spending in view of changing methods of warfare. 

I yield to no one in advocacy of national defense but, as 
the President has said, there is waste and duplication in the 
military departments. 

We unified the armed services. We adopted the Eberstadt 
amendments for businesslike operations in the military estab- 
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lishment. We passed the Military Procurement Act. We re- 
vised military pay scales and increased survivors benefits to 
allow the armed forces to compete for capable personnel. In 
the past session of Congress we enacted the Military Reor- 
ganization Bill. 

It is time these actions paid off in economy and efficiency 
for more defense at less money. 

The waste in foreign aid, especially economic aid, has been 
obvious from its inception. We enacted the Marshall Plan in 
1948 for four years. Post-war foreign aid expenditures have 
now run more than a decade. To date our gross authorizations 
for foreign aid expenditures have totaled more than $80 
billion. 

Expenditures for economic aid should be sharply curtailed. 
Our oa interests, and those of our allies, would be better 
served by preserving the integrity of the American dollar to 
stimulate international trade. 

I know basic legislation will be required for substantial 
reduction in domestic-civilian expenditures. This will require 
the exercise of statesmanlike leadership by the President and 
the unwavering support of Congress and the public. 

But I urge the President in his January Budget Message to 
submit a blueprint for substantial expenditure reductions in 
all categories and to follow through with specific legislative 
recommendations where they are necessary. I pledge him my 
support and I hope this objective will have yours. 

I am aware of the cynical contention that what this country 


Exhibit of 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FISCAL YEARS 1954-1959 
(in billions of dollars) 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 





National security: 
Military functions 40.3 35.5 35.8 38.4 39.0 40.8 
Stockpile and defense prod. 10 09 06 0.5 06 04 
Atomic energy 19 19 17 20 23 26 





Subtotal, national security 43.3 38.3 38.0 40.9 41.9 43.8 





Foreign aid: 
Military assistance 36 23 26 24 22 2.2 
Economic and other aid LS 28 tA i? 39 9 





Subtotal, foreign aid 5.1 43 42 40 41 411 





International affairs 0.2 02 02 03 03 03 





Total, other than domestic- 
civilian 48.6 42.8 42.5 45.2 46.3 48.3 





Domestic-civilian: 


Veterans services & benefits 4.3 45 48 48 5.0 5.2 
Labor and welfare 25 26 28 30 34 4.3 
Agriculture and agricultural 

resources 26 44 49 46 45 64 
Natural resources So t2 81 33 83 7 
Commerce and housing! 08 14 21 34 38 64 
General government 12 12 16 18 14 1.7 
Interest 65 64 68 7.3 7.7 76 
Allowance for contingencies — — —- — — 02 





Total, domestic-civilian! 19.1 21.7 24.2 26.1 27.3 33.4 





GRAND TOTAL! 67.8 64.5 66.7 71.4 73.6 81.7 


NOTE: Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 

1 For comparison, includes trust fund expenditures of Federal 
National Mortgage Association beginning fiscal year 1955, and high- 
ways beginning fiscal year 1957. 
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wants is continuing inflation and a “fast buck” economy, 
with no regard for the certain consequences and the next 
generation. 

Bur I feel certain that the great majority of the people of 
‘this Nation want the integrity of our money protected, want 
their form of government preserved, and want their free 
enterprise system to survive, iu order that we may pursue this 
Nation's great mission in the world. 

If this is what we want, we must have a national crusade 
from the grass roots to save our representative democracy 
which is founded upon the free enterprise system. 

Such a crusade must be inspired and led by the President. 
Ir must be supported by the Congress—House and Senate. 
Most important of all, it must be fired by the people them- 
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selves. 

From long experience in the Senate of the United States | 
can say the voice of the people in this country, if it is loud 
enough, will overcome selfish and highly organized minorities 
and will prevail—that is the great virtue of our constitutional 
democracy as contrasted with dictatorship. 

So the job is up to you and every other citizen. 

Our people must remember that the very foundation of our 
democracy rests upon the fact that people must support the 
government; it is not the purpose of government to support 
the people. 

The national interest must come ahead of private gain. 

So, to achieve our objectives, there must be sacrifice all down 
the line. 


ow 
Aspects of Inflation 
THE CANADIAN CAPITAL MARKET 
By HAROLD CAMERON, partner, E. M. Saunders & Company, financial advisors, Toronto, Canada 


Delivered to a group of Investment Clubs, Galt, Ontario, Canada, November 24, 1958 


Canadians, who define it in terms of a wheelbarrow 

full of money for a dinner; or a foreign life company 
prematurely paying-off all its policies at less than the price 
of a light bulb. These happenings are hyper-inflations, as in 
Germany afrer a lost war, or in China, as the Communists 
destroyed all savings. OUR INFLATION IS A CREEPING, 
INSIDIOUS, NIBBLING AWAY OF MONEY, YEAR BY 
YEAR, WHICH CAN EFFECTIVELY DESTROY ITS 
VALUE AND OUR WHOLE FINANCIAL SYSTEM IN 
[WO OR THREE GENERATIONS. 

We know that 99% of the value of the French Franc has 
disappeared in 40 odd years of spendthrifr governments and 
a prostituted Central Bank; wiping out, or dis-illusioning, 
long-term iNvestors a generation ago. Remaining short term 
lenders—at high rates—are mainly accounts which MUST 
hold cash, or short term paper—while long term borrowings 
are with difficulty negotiated in terms of tons of coal, kilowatts, 
prices of old gold coins. 

Pre-First War French bonds, nominally not repudiated, are 
now worth little more than those issued by the Fenians or 
the Confederate States. IN NORTH AMERICA WE ARE 
ALREADY PART WAY DOWN THE PATH FOLLOWED 
BY FRANCE. 

OUR 1900 DOLLAR IS WORTH ABOUT 29 cents, OUR 
1939 DOLLAR IS WORTH ABOUT 48 cents. LAST 
MONTH OUR COST OF LIVING INDEX HIT 126% OF 
THE 1949 LEVEL. 

A man of 40 today, with a 26% rise in costs every eight 
years, will see an index of 159 when he is 48, 200 when he is 
56, 252 when he is 64, and 400 when he is 80. Retirement 
at 65 today involves about 13 years life expectancy. 

Moreover, THE PACE CAN ACCELERATE, SHOULD the 
public’s awareness grow. Notwithstanding Barnum, NEW 
GENERATIONS FALL FOR NEW ILLUSIONS; WHEN 
THE MONEY ILLUSION CEASES TO FOOL ONE GEN- 
ERATION, THE NEXT GENERATION IS DISTRUSTFUL. 
[ have seen Germans, distrustful of a very sound currency, 
wer the long term, because their parents and grandparents 
saw their money-savings evaporate. 

Federal politicians, with apparent sincerity, piously claim 
THEY are fighting inflation, and maybe they are, if their 
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definition is a German-style orgy. WE ARE TOO SOFT ON 
THESE GENTRY, excusing them as the CAPTIVES of 
public demand for pie-in-the-sky. These fellows surely realize 
that government, the largest borrower, benefits most from 
paying its bondholders in phoney money. That the money is 
only a little phonier, year by year, is a defense akin to the 
unmarried mother’s plea that “It was only a very little baby”. 
These politicians SHOULD KNOW that they ENCOURAGE 
the public’s appetite for handouts, and follow fiscal policies 
which virtually GUARANTEE that money will waste away. 
Indeed official sympathy for inflations’ victims is tinged with 
a fear that the whole truth would impede the government's 
borrowing of money. What bartender dares confess that he 
has been treating his friends and himself, for years, by water- 
ing the cash customer's whiskey? 

Some financial leaders hardly mention inflation, mindful 
that publicity would discourage saving through annuities, 
endowments, bonds or bank deposits. Recently however, David 
Kilgour, of the Great West Life, of Winnipeg, had the 
courage and realism to state:—(In Part) “We are the cus- 
todians of the savings of over 116 million people, and they 
are being robbed, right, left and center—One can readily find 
the chief offenders ... GOVERNMENT MUST HEAD THE 
LIST . . . It has come to be almost a political axiom on this 
continent that the way to get elected is to promise to spend 
more money . . . Our two great countries at election time 
seem to be engaged in the extraordinary process of giving 
something to everybody without taking anything from any- 
body .. .WHO WILL SAVE, OR LEND A DOLLAR TO 
ANYBODY, IF THEY ARE CONVINCED THAT THEY 
WILL BE REPAID ONLY FIFTY CENTS, OR SOME 
LESSER AMOUNT?” 

Mr. Kilgour knows that if the insurance industry is to 
continue as a major trustee of public savings, this inflationary 
cancer must be stopped, by public opinion forcing rectitude 
on government. EACH ONE PER CENT RISE IN THE 
COST OF LIVING INDEX IS A THEFT OF OVER THREE 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS FROM THE BUYING 
POWER OF CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE ALONE. Con- 
tinued inflation will relegate life insurance to a book-making 
shop on lives. 1 THINK MR. KILGOUR IS SMART, in 
risking some short term damage to insurance sales, in order 
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HAROLD CAMERON 


that the foundation of the industry, A SOUND DOLLAR, 
may be restored. Now that Mr. Kilgour has spoken on behalf 
of SEVEN MILLION Canadian policyholders, let us hope a 
champion appears for our savings depositors and bondholders. 

Silence from some businessmen,—re inflation—is not just 
ignorance, for some industrialists know that it takes only half 
as many units of their product to pay debts today, as it did 
when they financed their plants twenty years ago. Few com- 
plain, and some want even cheaper money, created by Bank 
of Canada, if need be, to build more plants NOW, because’ it 
might cost more later. Indeed some know that easy money 
will even accelerate the depreciation of the dollars they owe. 
Municipalities, pushing works programs, before costs rise, are 
but admitting that they EXPECT to repay their bondholders 
in dollars of lower buying power. Lord Keynes spoke of THE 
SUPERIOR POLITICAL POWER OF THE DEBTOR 
CLASS. 

Silence about inflation is common among those who feel 
safely hedged against it by investment in common stocks or 
real estate, perhaps partly financed with borrowed money. 
They know that unsustainable prices would result from a 
mass flight into stocks or real estate, yet think THEY are 
smart enough to get out—before the inevitable crash—with 
a multiplied wad of dollars. . 

Last year, Graham Towers warned against the complacency 
of those who felt “securely hedged”. He said the tax collector 
will not let ANY special group get off scot-free for very 'ong. 
HOW SOON WILL GOVERNMENT, NEEDING MONEY 
BADLY, IMPOSE A CAPITAL GAINS TAX ON STOCK 
AND REAL ESTATE PROFITS—AND WITHDRAW THE 
INCOME TAX CREDIT ON DIVIDENDS? Higher corpo- 
rate income taxes, and a special tax on retained earnings, 
would both reduce earnings for dividends and force the 
remainder out to shareholders, where the tax man could TAKE 
ANOTHER BITE. Labour Chancellor Dalton did just this in 
England. What would this do to stock prices? Only peasants, 
on a small farm, with a few pigs and a cow, are likely to 
escape the bilking so far visited mostly on depositors, policy- 
holders and bondholders. Bell Telephone shareholders—our 
largest group—know that Ottawa caters first to PHONE 
USERS. Pipeline shareholders can derive little comfort from 
the Borden report. 

Remember also, replacing old machinery may cost a com- 
pany double the original cost, yet depreciation has only ac- 
cumulated the original price, so the balance requires retained 
earnings, or borrowings. Thus, inadequate depreciation means 
the company reported (and paid tax on) fictitious earnings 
for years. $225 WORKING CAPITAL IS NEEDED TODAY 
TO CARRY THE $100 INVENTORY of 1939. These situa- 
tions worsen if inflation accelerates, or if ignored, until too 
late, by stupid management. COMMON STOCKS, DEFEN- 
SIVE INVESTMENTS IN THE EARLY STAGES OF IN- 
FLATIONS, CAN PROVE BROKEN REEDS WHEN THE 
DISEASE BECOMES PROGRESSIVE. 

WERE THERE LESS SILENCE AND COMPLACENCY 
ABOUT INFLATION, I FEEL SURE THAT SOMETHING 
WOULD BE DONE—AND FAST—ABOUT THE CUR- 
RENT SITUATION IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Although as old as money itself, inflation took a holiday 
throughout much of Queen Victoria’s reign. Increasing 
mechanization and thus increasing productivity, was shared 
with the consumer through stable or lower prices. The pound 
bought as much, or more, as the years passed, and other 
currencies tied in, through the Gold Standard. Maybe the 
Gold Standard kept the pound stable. More likely the pound’s 
dominance of world trade MADE the Gold Standard work. 
British Governments were too honest or too smart for cur- 
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rency tinkering. The most unprincipled nations could not 
counterfeit gold, and other financial misbehaviour priced 
the culprit’s goods out of the market. Trade deficits then 
drained the gold reserves, more capital fled, and money 
tightened to the point where heavy unemployment occurred. 

VICTORIAN STABLE MONEY BEGAT AND NUR- 
TURED THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM we know today in the 
U. K. and Canada. The system flourished, as contracts payable 
in money became the rule and saving in this manner became a 
virtue. To dip into capital was almost a sin. Trustee Acts, speci- 
fying “Gilt Edged” investment became the rule—indeed some 
survive in parts of Canada today, although in much of the world 
they have disappeared, as the trusts themselves became worth- 
less paper. LATE VICTORIANS HARDLY UNDERSTOOD, 
OR REMEMBERED, THAT THE WHOLE SYSTEM DE- 
PENDED UPON THE STABILITY OF MONEY. Govern- 
ments were the epitome of integrity, and people forgot Adam 
Smith’s remark to the effect that no government ever paid 
a large debt except by debauching the currency. 

Thanks to what I call “The after-image of Queen Victoria”, 
the system still works, BUT IT IS BEGINNING TO CREAK. 
The “after-image” is fading, as this generation sees ITS 
savings, and those of the last generation, eaten away by a 
sinister installment plan thievery. Sharp inflations in three 
wars, “creepers” now in peacetime, encourage expectations of 
rising prices—rotting dollars—for the rest of our lives. This, 
my father realized—too late—in his sixties. This, my school- 
age children already expect. As for governmental integrity, it 
became suspect a generation ago—when the repudiation of 
gold bonds—a prelude necessary to the immoral gangrene 
which has beset the dollar ever since—was accompanied by 
legislation which actually stated that contracts payable in 
gold were “against public policy”. 

SINCE OUR SYSTEM GREW UP ON SOUND MONEY, 
IT CANNOT LONG OUTLAST SOUND MONEY. The suc- 
cessOr system is socialism, communism, or anarchy. In Europe, 
when inflations proceeded to the point where the existing 
basis of society was overturned, there were accompanying, or 
succeeding, revolutions or dictatorships. 

Recognition of the maggots in our system, or even instinct, 
is PROMPTING CANADIANS TO ALTER THEIR FINAN- 
CIAL BEHAVIOUR. MORE OF US WOULD BORROW 
MONEY, WHILE FEWER SAVE IN THE OLD WAY—- 
OR LEND. 

Grandfather was ashamed of a house with a mortgage, but 
AT LEAST saved a large down payment. Grandson buys a 
house, appliances and furnishings, with MINIMUM DOWN 
PAYMENTS. I even know of a dog bought on time! THUS 
TOTAL BORROWING DEMAND RISES as debt gains 
respectability, or we conform to the debt-ridden Joneses. As 
for the fear incentive to saving, GOVERNMENTS now pick 
up the cheque for most eventualities. 

So, OUR INCOMES OUTPACE OUR SAVINGS, or our 
Savings don’t go where they used to. From 1949 to 1957, our 
personal disposable incomes grew 79%, yet our savings bank 
deposits grew only 52%. Our twelve largest life companies’ 
assets shrank from 30% of Gross National Product in 1938, to 
21% in 1946, and under 17% of GNP in 1957. 

Since term insurance is now 37% of sales, against 5% 
in 1925, premiums per $1000 insurance gradually decline, so 
the companies have less money to loan, relative to GNP, even 
though insurance in force grows with the economy. If the 
variable annuity commences to spread, more of the insurance 
industry’s money will go into stocks, and /ess into loans. 

The public, since the war, UNLOAD government bonds on 
balance. Mutual funds are the fastest growing financial in- 
stitutions in Canada now. THERE IS NOT ENOUGH SAV- 
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ING TO ACCOMMODATE ALL WHO WOULD BOR- 
ROW—EVEN THOUGH WE BORROW SUBSTANTIAL- 
LY ABROAD. There is plenty for some common stocks. We 
have had “new era” thinking before, yet the current appetite 
for stocks and real estate STEMS LARGELY FROM A DIS- 
TRUST OF THE FUTURE VALUE OF MONEY. The 
faith in the expansion of Canada, which characterized other 
eras, is still with us, but the INFLATIONARY PSYCHOL- 
OGY IS SOMETHING NEW. 

SWOLLEN LOAN DEMAND, AND RELATIVELY 
SCARCE SUPPLY, MAY BE SIGNS OF A DECAYING 
CAPITAL MARKET—a growing public adaption to the in- 
flationary trend, if you will. 

In recent years many municipalities have been borrowing 
from Provinces; now they would borrow from Ottawa, where 
two Provinces already have been borrowing. This may well 
become more general, if inflationary psychology increases. 

To relieve housing shortages and create employment, the 
Government years ago created the guaranteed NHA mortgage. 
When demand exceeded traditional lenders’ capacity, the 
banks were pushed into mortgage lending. When the banks 
were filled, Ottawa became a direct lender. THUS THE 
FEDERAL TILL, INSUFFICIENT FOR FEDERAL NEEDS, 
IS BEING TAPPED BY OTHER BORROWERS, AND 
THIS IS NOW BEING DONE BY THE INFLATION OF 
THE MONEY SUPPLY. The whiskey is being watered so 
that everyone may have a drink. 

In the second World War, high taxes, compulsory savings, 
and Victory Loans were augmented by INFLATION. The 
government got new bank deposits by selling bonds to Bank 
of Canada. This new money—so different than newly printed 
greenbacks—was used to pay government's bills—and then 
government borrowed much of it back from the wage earners 
who received it. Rationing, price control and Victory bond 
sales dammed up or sopped up enough of a tripled money 
supply to keep prices from rising more than 20 odd per cent 
during the war. 

While post-war surpluses enabled the government to retire 
many bonds in 1946-50, as the public sold them off, the 
Bank of Canada did buy in enough—creating new money— 
to enlarge the money supply further. So the Korean War 
found us with plenty of money to bid prices up. In the 1953-4 
recession we again INCREASED THE MONEY SUPPLY, 
and the 1955-7 boom was harder to stop than the Korean one, 
even though we had only a small budget deficit. The cure— 
for the 1955-7 price-wage spiral—TIGHT MONEY as it was 
called—was extremely unpopular. 

Last year, a recession beset our minority government, al- 
ready pledged to lower taxes and more spending. This year 
we have seen a MOST ALARMING AUCTION SALE BID- 
DING FOR VOTES BY BOTH MAJOR PARTIES. We were 
more honest when votes were bought with a $5 bill or a few 
drinks, instead of this wholesale procuring of the electorate 
with its own—or newly printed—money. 

The government thus has inherited spending promises, 
substantial unemployment, lower revenues, and IT NEEDS 
TO BORROW WELL OVER $1,400 MILLIONS IN THIS 
FISCAL YEAR—ALL NEW MONEY—SOME OF IT TO 
RELOAN TO OTHERS. 

FROM AUGUST 1957 TO THE END OF OCTOBER 
THIS YEAR THE NATIONAL DEBT IS UP ABOUT $1,235 
MILLION. Ottawa's new BOND ISSUES had compe- 
tition from the public SELLING OFF OLD BONDS. SO 
FAR BANK OF CANADA AND CHARTERED BANKS 
HAVE BOUGHT UP BOTH LOTS OF BONDS—AND 
PAID FOR THEM BY CREATING NEW MONEY. THUS 
OUR MONEY SUPPLY HAS RISEN $1,500 MILLIONS— 
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ABOUT FIFTEEN PER CENT. This new money—whether 
new bank deposits or dollar bills—is as good as money you 
took years to save, or hours to earn. As Mr. Kilgour says: 
“IT IS A BIT LIKE SITTING IN A POKER GAME WHERE 
WE KNOW UNBOUGHT CHIPS ARE BEING FED INTO 
THE GAME.” 

Even more frightening is Canadian Tax Foundation Presi- 
dent, Mr. Harvey Perry's prediction that we will have a large 
deficit again next year, and each year thereafter until 1967, 
unless a sharp rise in prices occurs. IF THESE DEFICITS 
TOO ARE FINANCED AT THE BANKS—BY PRINTING 
MORE MONEY IF YOU WILL—WHAT WILL OUR 
MONEY SUPPLY BE? WHERE WILL PRICES BE? 

You know what will happen when U. S. recovery spills over 
into Canada and 15% money—perhaps even more—faces a 
productive capacity perhaps 3% to 5% higher. THE PRICE 
INDEX—creeping up even during recession—COULD 
SPURT. 

THERE IS A CURE. ASSUMING SOME LIMIT TO THE 
SPEED OF MONEY TURNOVER, YOU CANNOT HAVE 
A WAGE PRICE SPIRAL WITHOUT THE LARGER 
MONEY SUPPLY NEEDED TO FINANCE PRODUCTION 
AT THE NEW PRICES. THE CURE IS TO TAKE THE 
MONEY OUT OF THE SYSTEM. THEN YOUR WAGE 
SPIRAL STOPS OR YOU HAVE LOWER PRODUCTION, 
LOWER PROFITS AND LOWER EMPLOYMENT. 

Bank of Canada can destroy this extra money by selling 
some of its bond portfolio, driving up interest rates and driv- 
ing down bond prices. We may well wonder if interest rates 
might not rise to levels not seen since 1920, when Canada 
bonds yielded 6.25%. We may also wonder if the Bank of 
Canada would be allowed to use the necessary dose of this 
strong medicine, to hold prices down. Would the government 
be tempted to interfere? 

Some of our trouble comes from desire for continual eco- 
nomic expansion at forced draft. Some come from our belief— 
encouraged by politicians—that government is Santa Claus, 
Robin Hood, and a Magician—who can give us everything— 
at no cost—at least to us. Some come from our desire for 
government to guarantee us whatever we define as full 
employment—at no cost. I SUGGEST THAT FULL EM- 
PLOYMENT, AS WE KNOW IT, HAS A COST, A HEAVY 
COST, A ROTTING DOLLAR! 

In restoring full employment in 1953-54 by increasing the 
money supply, we depreciated our dollar—and not one man 
has ever suggested we could “roll back” prices to the 1953 
level. THE BUYING POWER THE DOLLAR LOST in 
1954-7 IS GONE FOREVER. 

Yet again, 1957-8, with the government borrowing by 
creating mew money, we are repeating the pattern with 
vengeance. Since the public won't buy the government's bonds 
on balance, the government must raise its money via the 
printing press—the banking system. I SUGGEST THIS 
PROCESS FRIGHTENS MORE SAVERS FROM BUYING 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, THUS MAKING THE FINAN. 
CING OF FUTURE DEFICITS, AND EVEN REFUNDING 
OF OLD DEBTS, VIA THE PRINTING PRESS, EVEN 
MORE LIKELY. 

IF WE RUIN THE CURRENCY IN THE NAME OF 
FULL EMPLOYMENT OR SANTA CLAUS—WE MAY 
HAVE NEITHER FULL EMPLOYMENT NOR CHRIST- 
MAS. 

THE CAPITAL MARKET MECHANISM, DEVELOPED 
UNDER SOUND MONEY, WILL NOT NOW ACCOMMO- 
DATE ALL BORROWERS WITHOUT THE AID OF THE 
MODERN, SOPHISTICATED VERSION OF THE PRINT- 
ING PRESS. THE MORE WE USE THE PRINTING PRESS 
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—THE MORE THE CAPITAL MARKET DETERIORATES. 

Desperate governments in other countries have augmented 
the printing press by monopolizing the new income of 
insurance companies, the new deposits of savings banks. While 
the public eventually avoids these “captive” institutions, the 
government meanwhile has priority over job-creating private 
enterprise in grabbing these savings. 1 CALL THIS SOCIAL- 
ISM. Another synical expedient is a contributory old age 
pension plan—with a heavy pay-deduction allegedly creating 
a large reserve for each worker—a swindling hidden tax to 
the extent that the money deteriorates before repayment. 
ANY SCHEMES WHICH COMPEL LENDING IN PEACE- 
TIME ARE PART SWINDLING IN SOME CASES AND 
DEFINITELY SOCIALISM IN DISGUISE. ONLY BY VOL- 
UNTARY LENDING, AT RATES DETERMINED BY A 
MARKET FREE FROM GOVERNMENT MANIPULA- 
TION, CAN WE REMAIN A DEMOCRATIC, FREE 
ENTERPRISE ECONOMY—AND VOLUNTARY LEND.- 
ING IMPLIES FAITH IN REPAYMENT IN GOOD COIN. 

If you want sound money, you must accept occasional 
slow-ups in the rate of national economic growth. 

If you want sound money, you must not meet every period 
of unemployment by cranking up the printing press in haste. 
You have accepted the five day week, with the worker fending 
for himself on a two day weekend. Consider three years steady 
employment and six months layoff. WE HAVE unemploy- 
ment insurance, which, aided by personal saving, encouraged 
by a sound dollar, might well tide the worker over. Personal 
saving might well gain popularity, if there were more fear 
of the rainy day. Is this not preferable to putting our aged 
citizens—incapable of work—in the bread line because their 
savings have been stolen by the very processes designed to 
give them full employment in earlier years? Doctor Neil 
Jacoby—one of Mr. Eisenhower's Economic advisors states 
that: “SINCE 1941 MORE HUMAN SUFFERING HAS 
BEEN VISITED UPON AMERICANS BY THE DOUBLING 
OF CONSUMER PRICES THAN BY UNEMPLOYMENT. 
IN THE FACE OF THIS RECORD WHO WILL SAY 
THAT WE NEED NOT BE AS MUCH CONCERNED 
ABOUT A DOLLAR OF STABLE VALUE AS ABOUT 
FULL EMPLOYMENT?” 

If you want sound money, discard cyclical budgeting ideas, 
for the human beings who run governments often miscalculate 
the need for and the timing of deficits. Since they must be 
re-elected, they also shrink from the taxation needed to pro- 
duce the surpluses which are equally part of the cyclical 


budgeting theory. 
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If you want sound money, discard the notion that Central 
Banks can cheapen money in a recession and restore prosperity, 
without rising prices. Everyone favours the cheapening of 
money, by adding to the supply—in recession. When it comes 
to shrinking the supply of money, the Central Bank must 
defy both public opinion and perhaps the wishes of its boss 
—the government. This is a politically impossible job, and 
one which is economically difficult too. 

LET US REALIZE THAT INVESTORS ARE GROWING 
AWARE OF THE PITFALLS OF MANAGED MONEY 
AND CYCLICAL BUDGETING AND ALSO KNOW 
THAT THE POLITICIANS ARE ROTTING THEIR DOL- 
LARS BY PANDERING TO THE VOTERS’ WISH FOR 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. I SUGGEST INVESTORS 
ARE GROWING RELUCTANT TO FINANCE THE POLI- 
TICIANS. While the French Investor retained nothing but 
his eyes to cry with, THE NORTH AMERICAN MAY BE 
WALKING OUT ON THIS DEATH-OF-A-THOUSAND. 
CUTS WE CALL CREEPING INFLATION. 

LET US DEMAND A BALANCED BUDGET AS THE 
FIRST STEP TO RESTORE CONFIDENCE TO OUR 
ANAEMIC DOLLAR AND HEALTH TO OUR CAPITAL 
MARKET. Let us remember that the New Dealers who said 
“Debt doesn’t matter—we owe it to ourselves” have created 
what George Humpiirey conceded was A MESS ar the U. S 
Treasury. 

LET US BEWARE LENIN’S PRESCRIPTION FOR THE 
DESTRUCTION OF CAPITALISM—DEBAUCHMENT OF 
OUR CURRENCY. 


LET US BE INSPIRED BY THE COURAGE OF PETER 
THORNYCROFT—who swore to defend the pound—even 
at the expense of unemployment—when that currency was in 
disgrace internationally and at home. IN LITTLE MORE 
THAN A YEAR—with some luck—AND THE SHEER 
GUTS OF THORNYCROFT, AMORY AND MACMIL- 
LAN, THE POUND HAS REGAINED INTERNATIONAL 
AND DOMESTIC RESPECTABILITY—AND MAY WELL 
BE THE PEER OF OUR NORTH AMERICAN DOLLARS 
TODAY. 

THE BATTLE FOR SOUND MONEY CAN BE WON 
HERE TOO. IF A THORNYCROFT APPEARS IN CANA- 
DA—AND A CRISIS HAS A HABIT OF PRODUCING 
THE MAN WHO CAN DEAL WITH IT—GIVE THIS 
MAN—WHOEVER HE MAY BE—YOUR SUPPORT— 
FOR YOUR OWN SAKE—AND FOR THE SAKE OF 
FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


Time For Cold War Offensive--Now 


LET US UTILIZE ALL OUR CREATIVE ENERGIES IN THE WORLD CONTEST 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science, University wf Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered before a regional dinmer of the American Association of Unwersity Women, Pensacola, Florida, October 18, 1950, 
alsa before the State Convention of Florida Parent-Teacher Asso citations, Sarasota, Florida, November 19, 1958; also before an 
all-campus audience at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, December 11, 1958 


faced with four alternatives. We may continue to assume 
that all-out atomic war is practical, and that we can win 
such a war. This borders on madness. No country can “win” 
such a war, and if our planet should survive such a holocaust, 
its miserable survivors would suffer the brutal effects in their 
maimed bodies and in the stunted nature around them for 


[: TODAY'S terrifying international situation we are 


generations to come. 

We may attempt to negotiate an agreement with the Soviet 
Union to limit war to the smaller tactical atomic weapons, 
as distinguished from the massive strategic ones. However, 
this concept of limited war is likely to turn out to be a cruel 
delusion. Such an agreement probably will not be made, and 
if made would likely be scrapped the moment it was to the 
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vital advantage of the Soviet Union to scrap it. Hovering in 
the background will always be the posstble use of the catalysmic 
W capt ns. 

We may continue our present mixed policies: preparing 
for all-out war, preparing for limited war, and attempting to 
win the cold war by our current half-hearted diplomatic, 
political, economic, social, and ideological measures. But we 
are losing this half-hearted cold war, and if we continue to 
lose it, the American people, in a mood of defensive hurt, 
will recoil into a new isolationism, thus compounding the 
difficulties and inviting a Russian Victory by sheer default. 

Finally, we may conclude that the only war that any country 
can win today, without threatening the very survival of the 
human race, is a cold war; that our only reali choice is to win 
the cold war or lose the contest. When at last we come to this 
wise conclusion—if indeed it is not too late—then we shall 
continue our military preparations as insurance against Rus- 
sian attack, but we shall put a new emphasis on non-military 
measures, On diplomatic, political, social, economic, cultural, 
psychological, and ideological measures, and pursue these with 
a vigor and a ruthless resolve comparable to the way we fight 
| major depression and a major hot war. 

Here is a program for mounting a victorious offensive in 
the cold war. It will require for success high intelligence, 
superb leadership, alertness and sacrifice by all of our citizens. 
If victory is to be achieved, the cold war must be waged with 
the same sense of urgency, electric awareness, search for ef- 
fective leadership on all levels, and massive efforts and sacri- 
fices of all our citizens that we employ in total hot war. 

First, we must meet the decisive challenge of the anti- 
imperialist revolutions now sweeping the underdeveloped 
peoples in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. These revolu- 
tions are bent on expelling the old rule powers; winning na- 
tional independence; uprooting old feudal classes which often 
were in alliance with the exploiting colonial powers; achieving 
rapid modernization, mechanization, and industrialization; and 
establishing balanced economies to take the place of the old 
unbalanced economies based on specialization in cheap raw 
materials for an unprotected world market. To lay the basic 
foundations for rapid industrialization involves tremendous 
difficulties. The underdeveloped peoples have little capital 
goods, few modern machines and tools, few trained technicians, 
few natives who can supply capital and financial investments 
for modern technology. 

The difficulties are compounded when industrial beginnings 
must be made in a hurry; and they must be made in a hurry 
if they are to be made in time to counter the appeals of the 
Communists. For the Communists tell these peoples that the 
surest and most self-reliant way to get an industrial revolution 
in a hurry is to apply the totalitarian economics of Commu- 
nism—rigid control over consumption, forced savings for capi- 
tal investments, systematic and planned allotment of capital 
for the heavy capital-goods industries, regimented labor. 

However, in spite of the attraction of Communism to under- 
leveloped peoples, most of these peoples still want to achieve 
rapid industrialization, and the rising standard of living this 
promises, without resort to totalitarian economics and the 
police-state. Bur they realize that under the conditions prevail- 
ing in their countries the basic industries must be built by 
their governments, with economic help (long-time and easy 
loans and credits and in some cases even grants for capital 
goods, machines, and technicians) from the advanced industrial 
ountries, particularly from the United States. They want to 
go slower than the Communists, allow the myriad of small 
industries to operate through private enterprise, travel a mid- 
dle path of social democracy between Communism and Capi- 
talism, win both bread and liberty, achieve both rapid indus- 
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trialization and freedom. 

With respect to the anti-imperialist revolutions, our chief 
concern is to prevent any additional mergers of anti-imperialist 
revolutions and Communist revolutions, as occurred in China 
and in North Viet Nam. Further such mergers would dan- 
gerously upset the balance of power in favor of Communism. 

Buy why should this be such a difficult problem for us 
Americans? Are we not ourselves an anti-imperialist power? 
Why should we resist the anti-imperialist revolutions? Why 
should we want to resist them? Rather, why should we not 
want positively to encourage them, to embrace them, to win 
them to our side by understanding, sympathy, and help? In- 
stead of looking on with a mixture of suspiciousness and luke- 
warmness, why not give free rein to our own best traditions 
and impulses and boldly assume the leadership of these reso- 
lutions? Why not actively help guide them toward their 
desired goals? 

We have all the necessary attributes, qualities, and material 
means to take over the successful leadership of these revolu- 
tions. Historically, we are the world’s first anti-colonial power. 
Why not continue to be an anti-colonial power in this age 
when the anti-imperialist revolutions are decisive for the 
world’s future? Historically, we are the world’s first demo- 
cratic nation. Why not appeal to the democratic urges of these 
revolutions and help fulfill their democratic aspirations? We 
have more wealth, more capital goods, more technicians, and 
more technological know-how than any nation in the world. 
Why not share these gladly with the underdeveloped peoples 
who desperately want an industrial revolution, modern tech- 
nology, and the better material life these bring? Instead of 
being puzzled, confused, and pessimistically resentful, why 
not thank our lucky stars that the world crisis must be resolved 
without a hot war, and that in the cold war we have exactly 
what most of the world craves? For we do have it: an anti- 
imperialist tradition, a democratic heritage, and preeminence 
in modern industrial technology and the mass production and 
distribution of goods and services. 

Even if taking over the leadership of the anti-imperialist 
revolutions proved costly for us in dollars and cents, it would 
be a cheap price to pay for gaining the friendship of the 
underdeveloped peoples, keeping them out of the Communist 
camp, preventing the upsetting of the balance of power in 
favor of the Communists—in short, for winning the cold war, 
the only kind of a war which can be won in this age of 
cataclysmic atomic weapons. At the very most, winning a cold 
war will never cost a fraction as much as waging a hot war. 
And in the end, industrialization of the backward parts of 
the world, by increasing their effective wants for goods and 
services, will economically benefit all countries, even the ad- 
vanced industrial countries—provided we keep in mind the 
threat of growing population to the world’s natural resources 
and are prepared to tackle that problem, too. 

Specifically, what must we do? We must recognize the na- 
tional independence of the new countries, in fact as well as 
in name. This means we must frankly recognize that the de- 
termination of their policies is now with the native govern- 
ments themselves and not with outsiders. This means further 
that we cannot hope to buy their politics, to purchase them 
as military allies by financial aid. It means, too, that we cannot 
tell them if they take Soviet economic aid they will get no 
American economic aid. What we do must be done without 
strings attached, without the least suspicion of directing or 
dictating. We can do much to make friends with the new 
nations, but the friendship will be a by-product of intercourse 
and measures among equals, and the friendly policies of the 
new governments which result from such measures will be 
voluntary and not forced. 
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There must be economic aid—grants and credits and long- 
term loans for capital development and technicians—from the 
government of the United States to the new native govern- 
ments for basic beginnings in industrialization, and this must 
be done on a much larger scale than we have yet conceived. 
(American private capital should be encouraged, too, but this 
will not be sufficient to do the emergency job.) Out of a total 
foreign aid budget of nearly four billion dollars a year, a 
large part goes for military assistance and for defense sup- 
port of America’s military allies; and of that portion that 
goes for economic aid only about a half billion dollars is for 
basic capital developments in the underdeveloped countries. 
To help rapid industrialization in time to counter the Com- 
munist threat, the amount of aid for basic capital developments 
by grants or long-term loans by the United States government 
(or by international agencies to which the United States 
would be the greatest contributor) might have to go as high 
as four or five billion dollars a year. In any event, such sums 
would be small when compared with the amount spent each 
year On military preparedness, and at the very highest they 
would be picayune when compared to the cost of a hot war. 
As a matter of fact, there are very definite limits, for a variety 
of reasons, to the amount of capital a backward country can 
profitably absorb in any given year, even if that country is 
in the midst of a program of rapid industrialization. 

Would increased economic aid contribute to the inflationary 
trend in the United States? Undoubtedly it would. But not 
nearly as much as a hot war. In a hot war we would not hesi- 
tate an instant to put on price controls; and in a decisive cold 
war, if we are to win it, we may have to resort to a few (and 
to only a few) of the drastic measures of control we would 
without question submit to in a hot war. However, we may 
be able to escape ali such controls. 

But mere economic aid will not be sufficient. The spiritual 
climate in which such aid is given will be just as important 
as the aid itself. We must cut through racial and cultural dif- 
ferences and meet the Asian, the Middle Easterner, the African, 
and the Latin American in genuine human fellowship. We 
must show real sympathy for his problems. We should re- 
joice in seeing millions of human beings cast off their 
immemorial miseries and heroically make the good fight 
against pervasive poverty, squalor, ignorance, superstition, 
malnutrition, disease, and early death. In addition to ad- 
mitting that we are gravely concerned for our own national 
security and survival, we should show that we earnestly feel 
that our economic aid is good in its own humanitarian right, 
and that we are engaged in building a viable world in which 
the welfare of each part adds to the welfare of al! parts. 

But if the United States should take the lead in the anti- 
imperialist revolutions, what would be the effect on our allies, 
the old colonial powers of Western Europe? After all, the 
United States can ill afford to alienate its Western allies in 
winning the friendship of the peoples of Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. 

The truth is that the people of Britain and France realize 
that the age of imperialism is over, and they have been 
steadily yielding to the anti-imperialist revolutions. Of course, 
some segments of the British and French populations realize 
this more than others, and the yielding has been more timely 
in some colonial areas than in others. The British yielded grace- 
fully in 1947 when they withdrew from India and Burma, 
which had constituted the very heart of the old British Empire. 
Since World War II, the French have withdrawn from 
Lebanon, Syria, Tunisia, and Morocco. De Gaulle’s new consti- 
tution for France provides arrangements very much like the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and under it most of 
France's remaining possessions may withdraw voluntarily 
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from the French connection, just as the members of the British 
Commonwealth may withdraw voluntarily from the British 
connection. 

In some ways, the British and the French recognize more 
clearly than the Americans the necessity of being on the popu- 
lar side of the anti-imperialist revolutions. In 1950 and 1951, it 
was the British who constantly warned the United States 
against getting involved in a large-scale war with Red China, 
a war which would have been construed by the masses of Asia, 
the non-Communist masses of Asia, as a revival of Western 
imperialism, as an attempt by Western might to restore 
Chiang Kai-shek to power in China—for Chiang, had come 
to be thought of by Asians as the betrayer of Sun Yet-sen’s 
democratic and anti-imperialist revolution in China. In 1954, 
it was the French, against the pressures of the American gov- 
ernment, who insisted on withdrawing from North Viet Nam. 
And even in the Suez crisis of 1956, it was the British them- 
selves—not only the Bevanites and not only the Labor Party, 
but even segments of the Conservative Party—who were the 
most devastating critics of Prime Minister Eden's policies. 

The British well understood the importance of economic aid 
to the underdeveloped peoples. All political parties in Britain 
have backed Britain's Colombo program, which is Britain's 
plan for economic aid to the peoples of Southern and South- 
eastern Asia. All varieties of British opinion would welcome 
heartily an American program of large-scale economic aid for 
the underdeveloped peoples. It has been the British Labor 
Party, more than any organized group in the Western world, 
which has insisted since 1945 that economic aid to the under- 
developed peoples is the most important constructive measure 
the West can take to win the battle against Communism. 

There are, of course, die-hard imperialist elements in both 
Britain and France, but even these would long ago have been 
silenced had the United States taken the lead in rallying the 
West to a grand constructive program of economic and social 
betterment for the underdeveloped peoples. We must keep in 
mind that today a President of the United States is not merely 
an American President; he comes close to being a President for 
the whole North Atlantic Community. An American Presi- 
dent who boldly assumed the leadership of the anti-imperialist 
revolutions would soon eliminate the remnants of imperialist 
sentiment still remaining in Britain and France. 

There is no denying that the old colonial powers have had 
to make some readjustments to their losses of colonial empires. 
But these readjustments have not been as painful or as per- 
vasive as it was feared they would be. Trade has survived 
The Western European powers have experienced a remark- 
able post-war recovery. Indeed, what European critics of West- 
ern imperialism had long suspected—that trade between a 
former colony and the old imperial power would survive after 
the political bonds had been cut—has largely been borne out 
in fact. The old colonial powers continue to trade with their 
former colonies. And they would continue to get Middle 
Eastern oil, too, even if they were to cut all their remaining 
imperialist ties to the Middle East. Popular nationalist gov- 
ernments will be as eager to sell their oil as the puppet gov 
ernments of princelings and sheiks have been. 

With American encouragement, intra-European regional 
and even supra-national arrangements, designed to help 
cushion what losses the yielding of colonies has entailed, have 
been undertaken. The European Payments Union, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and the Common Market are 
among such arrangements. There will be still more such ar- 
rangements. The best contribution the United States could 
make to counteract Western Europe's loss of colonies would be 
the readjustment of America’s own tariff and other economic 
policies in the interest of world trade. 
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Our second major consideration, after meeting the chal- 
lenge of the anti-imperialist revolutions, requires us to adjust 
our American commercial policies to present-day world reali- 
ties. Each year there is a dangerous dollar gap, an excess of 
nearly five billion dollars of American exports over imports. 
We are now the world’s chief creditor nation, yet we are 
pursuing policies of economic nationalism which we inherited 
from the days when we were a debtor nation. In spite of our 
reciprocal trade agreements, our tariffs are still among the 
highest in the world. We make it difficult for other countries 
ro trade with us, and abroad there is a constant scramble for 
‘xchange dollars. Foreign countries are constantly faced with 
the grim alternative of further inhibiting American trade to 
protect their dollar exchanges or suffering financial instability 
and even chaos. At the same time, while making trade with 
the United States difficult, we insist that our allies curb their 
trade with the Communist countries. For many nations this 
produces a serious situation, and for a nation like Japan, which 
licerally must trade or die, this can only lead to ultimate 
disaster. 

Few deny that for us Americans a fundamental overhauling 
of our tariff policies would be immediately painful. Undoubt- 
edly some American industries would suffer. Particular losses 
could be lightened by spreading the immediate sacrifice over 
the whole American population, that is by having the govern- 
ernment subsidize the injured industries or in some cases 
stockpile their products. Again, the immediate effects of sub- 
sidies and stockpiling might be inflationary, but we must re- 
member that the cold war cannot be won without sacrifices, and 
in any event the losses and sacrifices would be small com- 
pared to waging a hot war or losing the cold war. After the 
immediate period of readjustment, the long-time economic 
gains produced by fundamental American readjustments of its 
trading policies would undoubtedly be beneficial not only to 
the world but to America. 

Again, the United States should take the initiative toward 
international agreements to stabilize the world prices of raw 
materials. Although in the process of industrialization, the 
backward nations are today still primarily engaged in pro- 
ducing raw materials for an unprotected world market. Re- 
peatedly they have begged for a world program to stabilize 
the prices of their raw materials, and repeatedly they have 
been rebuffed by the United States. Of one thing we may be 
sure: the United States cannot have it both ways. It cannot 
stabilize the prices of its own products by continuing its 
nationalistic tariff policies and at the same time stand in the 
way of price stabilization programs for the products produced 
by the underdeveloped nations—at least it cannot pursue 
these selfish policies if it wants friends and allies to win the 
old war against the Communists. 

Certainly, we ought right now to undertake a pragmatic 
combination of new economic policies: some further lowering 
of our tariffs, additional relaxation of controls over our allies’ 
trading with Communist countries, and initiation of inter- 
national agreements to stabilize the prices of those raw ma- 
terials upon which the prosperity of underdeveloped peoples 
currently depends 

The third and broadest plank in an aggressive program for 
victory in the cold war should be American faith in democracy 
ind the courage to stand for it in all parts of the world. In 
recent years we Americans have at last learned the importance 
of power and of power politics in international relations, but 
1 wise concern for balance-of-power politics should not blind 
us to the equal importance of standing four-square in the 
world for human, humane, democratic, and libertarian ideals. 
Idealism and power politics are not incompatible; indeed, 
they can be made to supplement one another. A single-track 
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approach to international relations would be fatal. 

The democracy for which Americans should stand in the 
world cannot be a narrow concept. It cannot be equated with 
America’s particular institutions, with America’s written con- 
stitution, or its federal system, or its separation of powers, or 
its free-enterprise economic system. It must be broad enough to 
include the vast center between extremes of right and left in 
the world, broad enough to include the various experiments 
with social democracy being made in various parts of the world. 
Ir must be a democracy which insists on respect for free 
popular opinion, protection of minorities, basic civil liberties, 
human and humane values, the dignity of the individual, and 
the belief that the people themselves can largely mold their 
institutions and make basic institutional adjustments to chang- 
ing conditions. In short, we must stand in the world not for 
any particular pattern of democracy but for the essence of 
democracy. 

It will not do merely to give lip-service to democracy, to 
depend on slogans, to enlist the services of public relations 
“experts,” to fall back on propaganda symbols and techniques. 
There must be complete sincerity, and practices must square 
with professions. Propaganda can only be effective when it 
harmonizes with content, with substance, with conditions and 
realities. Foreign policy involves basic ideas, values, and ideals; 
it cannot be “sold” like cigarettes, nylons, and tooth-paste. 

This means that Americans must practice basic democracy 
at home if they are to use democracy to defeat Communism 
and if they are to shape a future democratic world. This means 
that in America itself civil liberties must be maintained in 
full vigor; the rights of minorities protected; steady progress 
made in eradicating ugly racial discrimination; dissent allowed 
and even encouraged; the fullest freedom guaranteed to scien- 
tists, researchers, writers, artists, and intellectuals to do their 
work; and vigorous popular debate on all public questions 
invited, including debate over the most serious crisis situa- 
tions in our international relations. 

Abroad, we should take care about the kind of allies we 
make. Underwriting moth-eaten and tumble-down kings, 
princelings, sheiks, warlords, and dictators usually does us 
great harm not only outside the allied country but also inside 
the allied country itself. Alliances with reactionary dictators 
drive people to Communism, alliances with popular and demo- 
cratic elements encourage democratic forces everywhere. In 
extreme cases, where alliances with dictators seem necessitated 
by clear strategic military advantages, we should take pains 
to show the world that such alliances are formal and not 
affectionate; we should give such dictators “a mere salute and 
not an embrace,” and even in these instances we should put 
pressures on the reactionary governments to democratize, 
taking care never to close the door to the popular democratic 
elements in such countries. It is a pretty safe assumption that 
in the absence of overt external Communist aggression, we 
would never have to intervene in a military way in a country 
where we are allied to popular and democratic governments. 
American military intervention in any country is extremely 
hazardous business, and it cannot be justified except where 
there is overt external aggression or where the internal aggres- 
sion is clear and is manifestly against the wishes of a majority 
of the people. 

The most dangerous and stultifying thing we Americans 
can do is to appear to be standing for the status quo, to appear 
to be erecting reactionary barriers to block change by under- 
writing those governments resisting it. Most of the world is in 
revolutionary ferment. It is looking for justifications and 
rationalizations for making basic readjustments to changing 
conditions. If we Americans do not offer a creed of dynamic 
democracy that will justify change, then powerful popular 
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mass movements in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and even 
Latin Amreica will turn to the Communists for rationalization 
and direction. 

It is high time that our American President took the lead 
in waging an American crusade for democracy. American 
prestige in the world was never so high as when Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt were boldly proclaiming 
to the world the primacy of human, humane, democratic, and 
libertarian values. It is passing strange that since America 
came to the world leadership in 1945 and became locked in 
ideological combat with the Soviet Union, no American 
President has made appeals comparable to those of Wilson 
and Roosevelt. Indeed, since 1945, we have grown somewhat 
cynical, turned our backs on the old American idealism, and 
put more and more reliance on power, on power in its most 
naked form, on military power. Our American President 
should now boldly step forward as the protagonist for demo- 
cratic ideals. He should dramatically and repeatedly tell the 
American people the nature and importance of the great 
democratic and anti-imperialist revolutions sweeping much 
of the world. Likewise, he should vigorously and repeatedly 
give assurances to the underdeveloped peoples that we of the 
West understand their problems and aspirations, sympathize 
with them, and are determined to undertake a program of 
deeds commensurate with the challenge—a program which 
will insure that no more anti-imperialist revolutions merge 
with Communist revolutions. He should make it unmistakably 
clear that democracy can be as dynamic in the material world 
as Communism, and in addition that it can preserve and 
expand human and humane values. 

It is an appalling sight to see Khrushchev, ruler of a 
totalitarian country, travel far outside the borders of the 
Soviet Union and in person carry the Soviet message to huge 
mass audiences of Asian peasants, while our American officials, 
leaders of a democratic country, stand relatively mute. Let 
us revive the Wilsonian and Rooseveltian tradition, and let 
our American President again become the eloquent voice of 
democracy. Let him speak with a trumpet of fire, not only 
from Washington, but also directly and in person to the 
masses in Rio, Cairo, Karachi, New Delhi, Rangoon, Colombo, 
and Jakarta. 

The cold war should be waged with the sense of urgency 
and the intensity of a hot war. The representatives we send 
abroad, in the foreign service and as technicians and specialists 
in a widening program of social and economic endeavor, 
should not be ordinary men. They should not be mere tech- 
nicians, or mere public functionaries, or dull pedants, or 
wooden bureaucrats. They should not be naive uplifters, or 
“scotch and soda” diplomats, or socialites, or social scientists 
who treat people as guinea pigs, or Babbits, or Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce boosters bent on selling “the American 
way of life,” or smooth Madison Avenue public relations 
“experts.” They should be competent technicians, yes; but 
they should be technicians plus. They should be imaginative 
Americans who can innovate, experiment, and improvise. 
They should be earthy Americans with salty common sense. 
They should be Americans with a vicarious feel for cultural 
diversity, popular movements, and historical trends. They 
should genuinely like people and be able to get along with 
folks on all levels of society. They should be practical idealists. 
There are still plenty of such Americans in our population. 

Intensive drives should be staged to recruit such Americans 
for technical and specialized services abroad. These drives 
should be waged with a sense of urgency comparable to a time 
of hot war or of battle with depression. Much of the formal 
bureaucracy should be by-passed. There are many Americans, 
even in Washington, who know exactly the versatile type 
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of American needed to do the job abroad. Such people should 
be put into key positions in Washington and they should 
improvise an informal country-wide network to recruit the 
technicians and specialists with the spiritual qualities so 
desperately needed in the battle with Communism. These 
men should make contacts with like-minded persons in the 
corporations, the labor unions, the agricultural organizations, 
the foundations, and the universities. Usually, but not always, 
these persons will be found in the middle echelons; they 
will be found less frequently among the top executives, presi- 
dents, directors, and deans. The formal bureaucracy in govern- 
ment and in non-government Organizations serves us well 
enough as recruiters for government services in ordinary 
times; but these are not ordinary times. When once we wage 
the cold war with the intensity of a hot war, a national wave 
of patriotism will spark spontaneous recruitment of Americans 
with both the technical proficiency and the spiritual qualities 
required to do the massive constructive job abroad needed to 
repel the Communist drive. 


Since the enunciation of the Truman Doctrine in 1947, and 
particularly since the Korean War, we have been concentrat- 
ing more and more on military measures. But with the rapid 
development of nuclear weapons in Russia as well as in the 
United States, it is at last dawning on us that the cataclysmic 
nature of the new weapons may so inhibit their actual use as 
to require, if we are to win the world contest, a new con- 
centration on the non-military elements, on the diplomatic, 
political, economic, social, cultural, psychological, ideological, 
and spiritual elements. Strangely enough this prospect seems 
to have given us an awful sense of frustration and pessimism. 
Gradually, but reluctantly, we are coming to realize that we 
simply must use the non-military elements effectively if we 
are to Win—r even survive. 

Sull we hesitate. Still we mostly ignore the enormous 
creative energies of our country in all lines of non-military 
endeavor. We are still putting our primary reliance on military 
weapons. Even in the days, not so long ago, when a shooting 
war could be taken more for granted than it can today, a 
neglect of the non-military elements was most dangerous. 
Such a neglect has always been most dangerous. Have we 
forgotten a central truth of history that a nation which under- 
plays its creative non-military elements and crouches behind 
its Piraeus Walls or its Maginot Line is headed for disaster? 

To repeat: we must keep militarily prepared. We must 
keep abreast of the latest technological developments in war. 
This is a necessary insurance. To do otherwise is to invite 
attack and to lose the contest with the Russians hands down 
But increasingly it becomes clear that both the United States 
and Russia will keep abreast of these developments, and thus 
military power will be kept in approximate balance. Such 
a balance tends to neutralize military strength, to cancel it 
out. Because of this, and because of the apocalyptic nature 
of thermo-nuclear warfare, the world contest is likely to be 
won or lost on the non-military fronts. 


Why the continued confusion? Why the sense of frustration? 
Why the pessimism and gloom? Are we afraid that in the 
non-military elements the Russians are stronger than we are? 
Surely we are not that blind. Surely we are not a people of so 
little faith. How can we fail to see that in a contest waged on 
the non-military fronts we have every advantage? We are 
infinitely fertile in every field of non-military endeavor. We 
have a non-colonial tradition. We have a superb democratic 
heritage. We have always had an abiding faith in our ability 
to sell ourselves and our basic values. We have incomparable 
wealth, capital, technology, technicians, know-how, initiative, 
inventiveness, and constructive imagination. We are the first 
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of the highly industrialized societies, foremost in the mass 
production of goods and services, richly pluralistic and diverse, 
the probable prototype of future industrial societies every- 
where. 

Then what are we afraid of? Why the continued apathy? 
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What are we waiting for? Why have we not already put the 
cold war into high gear? Why are we not already furiously 
engaged on all the non-military fronts in an all-out drive to 
win the world contest by the many superior non-military 
means at our command? 


The Tragic Situation In Hungary 


UNITED NATIONS HAS DUTY TO TRY EVERY PEACEFUL MEANS TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE, United States Representative to the United Nations 


Delivered in Plenary Session, on Hungary, United Nations, December 11, 1958 


R. PRESIDENT: Once again it is the duty of the 
General Assembly to face the tragic situation in 
Hungary and to consider what help or comfort the 

United Nations can give to the brave Hungarian people. 

Scarcely more than two years have passed since armed 
forces of the Soviet Union crushed the attempt of the Hun- 
garians to free their country from alien rule. The news that 
Budapest had suddenly come under fire from an army of 
Soviet tanks was brought to us in this very hall during the 
night of November 3-4, 1956. Here, on that night, we learned 
of the betrayal of the Hungarian negotiators, led by General 
Maleter, and the final radio appeal to the world by Prime 
Minister Imre Nagy just before he was deposed. 

It was like a physical shock to be told these things. It was 
as if the deed had been done right here before our very 
eyes. As the Representative of Burma said so well in this 
hall at the time, “There, but for the grace of God, go we.” 

Mr. President, in the face of that Soviet attack and all the 
tragedy which followed it, the General Assembly has done what 

could by peaceful means. We helped to bring food, relief 
ind medical supplies to the people of Budapest in the hour 
when their suffering was most acute. We supported the efforts 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to 
receive and resettle the nearly 200,000 refugees who fled from 
Hungary. And repeatedly, in three successive resolutions, we 
faced this truth: That the Soviet Union had intervened by 
armed force to deprive Hungary of its liberty and political 
independence. We condemned these acts as violations of the 
charter and we demanded that the wrongs done be put right. 

Our last and most important resolution on this subject 
was adopted on September 14, 1957, by a vote of 60 to 10. At 
that time we had before us the authoritative report of the 
United Nations Special Committee, a report which has 
probably become more widely read than any United Nations 
report in history. And among its conclusions were these: 

That the original Hungarian Revolution of October 23, 1956 
was a spontaneous national uprising; 

that this uprising was crushed by Soviet armed force; 

that Soviet armed forces set up a puppet regime “in op- 
position to a government which enjoyed the overwhelming 
support of the people of Hungary”; 

that this puppet regime had no popular support, had broken 
ll its promises to the people, and had resorted to repressive 
measures; and it also added 

that “a massive armed intervention by one power on the 
cerritory of another, with the avowed intention of interfering 
with the internal affairs of the country must, by the Soviet 
Union's own definition of aggression, be a matter of inter- 
national concern.” 

Such were the conclusions of the famous report of the 
Special Committee. That report was based on exhaustive 


research from the best available resources—including eye- 
witness testimony and many official statements of the Hun- 
garian and Soviet Communist rulers. After considering that 
report this Assembly, in its resolution of September 14, 1957, 
found as follows, and I quote: 

“The USSR, in violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations, has deprived Hungary of its liberty and political 
independence and the Hungarian people of the exercise of 
their fundamental human rights;” and further “the present 
Hungarian regime has been imposed on the Hungarian people 
by the armed intervention of the USSR.” 

Those acts, Mr. President, which involved violations of 
international obligations of the Soviet Union and Hungary 
and defiance of resolutions of the General Assembly, were 
condemned in the climactic resolution of September 14, 1957. 

Since that date there have been important and shocking 
events. Chief among those events have been the executions 
of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and other Hungarian leaders, and 
the continued subjection of the Hungarian people to a repres- 
sive regime which is definitely not of their own choosing. 

Again, as a year ago, we have the benefit of an excellent 
report by the Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary. 
This Special Report, dated July 14, 1958, has not yet been 
considered by the General Assembly. It is a most useful docu- 
ment. I shall refer to it from time to time in this statement. 
The Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary deserves 
to be commended again for its further contribution to our 
work, 

Mr. President, it is no exaggeration to say that this subject 
overflows with tragedy. The United States would be happy 
indeed if further debate on it were unnecessary—if the people 
of Hungary were again in possession of their sovereignty and 
their basic rights. But such is not the case. The wrongs which 
we have repeatedly condemned still persist. The Soviet Union, 
with all its power, still stands in the way of progress for 
Hungary. 

Now the easy thing for us to do would be to give up, to 
pretend that this evil, having been prolonged for two years, 
need concern us no more. 

We could even pretend that, because the voice of Hun- 
garian patriots cannot be heard in this hall, the world can 
forget the Hungarian problem. 

But that is not true. Evil prolonged is no less evil. The 
voice of Hungarian patriots is still today not because it has 
nothing to complain about, but because it is stifled by the 
alien power of the Soviet Union. 

If the oppressed Hungarian nation is to have advocates 
before the bar of world opinion, we whose voices are not 
stifled must be its advocates. Simple morality, and the self- 
respect of this organization, demand that we do no less. 

As a matter of fact, political prudence demands the same 
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thing. Peace in Eastern Europe cannot be built on this sicua- 
tion of massive injustice with all the smoldering hatreds it 
creates. If the existing tension is to be relaxed, and the 
danger of still another tragic explosion ended, it will be 
necessary to end the injustice which causes the tension. 

Moreover, we cannot expect the protection of the charter 
for ourselves when we need it, if we fail to extend that same 
protection to others in their time of need. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, the United States considers 
progress on the Hungarian question is of the utmost im- 
portance to world peace. We approach the question in that 
spirit. We shall not try to cover up ugly facts with pleasant 
words. 

Mr. President, in the past year, since this subject was last 
discussed in the General Assembly, events in Hungary have 
been particularly disheartening. The most vital aims of the 
General Assembly for the Hungarian people remain un- 
achieved. And let me remind you of what these aims are: 

1. We call for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hun- 
gary. But, despite a well-advertised token withdrawal of a 
few thousand Soviet troops, there actually remain some 50,000 
Soviet troops in Hungary—distributed in camps in cities and 
factories all over Hungary, like the occupation army that 
they are. These Soviet troops are the decisive political fact in 
Hungary today—the indispensable prop of the Moscow- 
imposed Hungarian Communist regime. 

Indeed, the official newspaper in Budapest admitted as 
much a year ago when it said that “the very existence of the 
Hungarian workers’ power”—and, of course, as you know, that 
is their jargon for communist dictatorship—depended on the 
so-called “friendship” of the Soviet Union. Mr. President, 
what a friendship! Hungarian freedom has died in the clutch 
of that friendly embrace. 

2. The General Assembly called on the Soviet Union to 
desist from any form of intervention in the internal affairs of 
Hungary, and to respect Hungary's liberty and political inde- 
pendence. But today the Hungarian authorities are as sub- 
servient to Moscow as they were when they were installed by 
Soviet guns two years ago. 

3. The General Assembly called for the return of Hun- 
garians deported to the Soviet Union. In 1957 the Special 
Committee reported that thousands of Hungarians had suf- 
fered this fate, including ranking military officers and mem- 
bers of Parliament. The Special Committee concluded that 
“some may not have been returned to their homes.” To this 
day the world does not know the facts—and certainly the 
wholesale denials of the Soviet Union merely thicken the fog. 

4. The General Assembly called upon the Soviet Union 
and the authorities in Hungary “to desist from repressive 
measures against the Hungarian people” and “to respect the 
Hungarian people's enjoyment of fundamental human rights 
and freedoms.” And the reign of terror in Hungary this past 
year has shocked the world. 

Mr. President, the Hungarian people must be relieved of 
that scourge of terror. Of all our aims with respect to Hun- 
gary, that is the most urgent. The rights and liberties—and 
even the lives—of countless Hungarians are at stake from 
day to day. 

The Charter obliges us to be concerned with a great 
political wrong—that is, the subjugation of a small State by 
its powerful neighbor. But from that political wrong there 
flows directly an even more urgent human wrong: that is, 
the unjust murder and imprisonment of thousands of Hun- 
garians—including Imre Nagy himself—by the Puppet 
Government which now rules Hungary on behalf of Moscow. 

Ten years ago almost to the day, the General Assembly 
approved the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Among 
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these are the right of political opposition, the right to be free 
from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, the right to judicial 
safeguards. Never have we had a better opportunity to promote 
the observance of those rights in a Member State, and to 
render an elemental service to people in their hour of trouble, 
than by acting to halt the reign of terror in Hungary. 

Now I turn to the most shocking act in the reign of terror, 
the secret trial and execution of Prime Minister Imre Nagy, 
Lieutenant General Pal Maleter, and their companions. 

Some of the facts leading up to this murder in juridica! 
disguise are well known. Others may never be known. From 
the main report of the United Nations Special Committee we 
know that General Maleter and his Hungarian staff were 
seized by Soviet agents in the night of November 3, 1956, 
during a meeting which was supposed to be for the purpose 
of arranging the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. 
From that night on General Maleter was never seen again 
until the day nineteen months later when his execution was 
announced. 

We know that Prime Minister Nagy, on the morning of 
November 4, 1956, after the Soviet attack and the announce- 
ment of the Soviet-imposed Kadar puppet government, found 
political asylum in the Embassy of Yugoslavia in Budapest, 
along with a number of other leading Hungarians. The new 
Prime Minister Kadar asked that Mr. Nagy and his com- 
panions be returned, and he offered to let them go to Romania. 
Mr. Nagy refused. On November 21 the Hungarian authorities 
agreed in writing to let the group “proceed freely to their 
homes” and it said that the Hungarian Government “hereby 
confirms in writing its verbal declaration that it does not 
desire to apply sanctions against Imre Nagy and the members 
of his group for their past activities.” 

On this basis on November 22, 1956, the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy released Mr. Nagy and his group. That evening they 
entered a Hungarian Government bus outside the Embassy. 
In a surprise move this bus was boarded by Soviet military 
personnel and driven to the Soviet military headquarters in 
Budapest. From that point the bus escorted by Soviet armored 
cars, proceeded “to an unknown destination.” Mr. President, 
Imre Nagy was never seen after that. 

On the evening of the next day the Kadar Government 
announced that Prime Minister Nagy and some of his col- 
leagues had gone to Romania. The communique stated that 
this was in accordance with their own request, although this 
does not jibe with the known facts. The Romanian Govern- 
ment, despite all inquiries, has revealed nothing about its part 
in the matter, or about how Mr. Nagy’s so-called “asylum” 
in Romania came to its tragic end. 

Finally, on June 16 of this year, came the shocking an- 
nouncement that Prime Minister Nagy, along with General 
Maleter and the two Hungarian journalists, had been put to 
death. 

Both the Soviet Government and the Hungarian authorities 
knew full well that Mr. Nagy’s status, and that of many other 
Hungarians, was a matter of international concern. In our 
debates here at that time a number of speakers, including me, 
called attention to Mr. Nagy’s disappearance. In June 1957 
the Report of the United Nations Special Committee told in 
detail the story of his abduction and disappearance, along with 
many other acts of terror by the new regime and their Soviet 
masters. On September 14, 1957, the General Assembly in a 
resolution adopted by 60 votes to 10, called on the Soviet 
Union and the authorities in Hungary “to desist from repres- 
sive measures against the Hungarian people.” From September 
to November 1957, the United Nations Special Representa- 
tive, Prince Wan Waithayakon, invoking that same resolution, 
appealed repeatedly to the Soviet and Hungarian authorities 
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lor humanitarian action. His report co the Assembly on 
December 9, 1957, told of his appeal of October 10 to the 
Hungarian Government “for more lenient treatment of 
prisoners, of persons detained in concentration camps, and of 
persons awaiting trial and for due process in trials—and, 
finally, for an amnesty for political offenders.” That was Prince 
Wan’'s appeal. But all his appeals, as we know, were rejected. 

On December 14, 1957, the General Assembly discussed 
this question further. Ac that time, speaking for the United 
States, I cited reports that General Maleter and others had 
been placed on trial and that other prominent Hungarians 
had been put to death or imprisoned for long terms for their 
actions during the uprising. 

On December 20, 1957, the Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee, Mr. Alsing Andersen, addressed a letter on behalf of 
the Committee to the Hungarian Foreign Minister, asking him 
for information on the circumstances of General Maleter and 
others, and again appealing for humanitarian treatment. Mr. 
President, his letter was not answered. In fact the Hungarian 
representative here in New York refused even to forward it 
to Budapest. 

On February 11, 1958, the United States Mission to the 
United Nations sent a letter to the Hungarian Representative, 
Mr. Mod, reminding him of his own suggestion that we “ask 
for authentic information through the proper channels,”"— 
we thought that he might be a proper channel to the Hun- 
garian regime in Budapest—and accordingly asking for au- 
thentic information about 21 Hungarians, including Imre 
Nagy and Pal Maleter. Our letter was acknowledged and 
forwarded, but after a month’s delay Mr. Mod refused in 
writing to answer our questions. As a result of this exchange, 
on March 13, | appealed publicly to the Hungarian authorities 
(0 heed the overwhelming voice of world opinion and to cease 
their repressive acts. 

Mr. President, these are but a few of the appeals which 
were made. Others came from governments and leading citi- 
zens in many countries, but the authorities in Budapest defied 
them all, including the overwhelming voice of the General 
Assembly itself. 

Now, the Hungarian authorities, as well as the Soviet leaders, 
claim that all these matters are strictly an internal affair of 
the Hungarian Government. But they made the same claim 
about the Soviet military intervention of November 1956, 
and that claim was rejected by the General Assembly. 

Mr. President, Imre Nagy was the lawful Prime Minister 
of the independent state of Hungary, a member of the United 
Nations. He was put to death as the crowning act of a Soviet 
reign of terror against the Hungarian people. A reign of 
terror which is still being carried out today by Hungarians 
who are in truth agents for the Soviet Union in the presence 
of the Soviet occupation army, which remains the decisive 
force in the lives of the unhappy people of Hungary. 

That is a strong statement to make. But the overwhelming 
weight of evidence bears it out. We are indeed faced with a 
series of events which, for callous cruelty and brazen defiance 
of civilized standards in the worst traditions of the Tsars of 
medieval times, has no parallel in the annals of the United 
Nations 

Here are the facts which argue that the Soviet Union caused 
the death of Prime Minister Nagy. 

|. It was noc Hungarians but the Soviet Army that deposed 
Imre Nagy. 

. It was not Hungarians but the Soviet Army that kid- 
napped Imre Nagy. 

’. The Hungarian puppet Prime Minister, Janos Kadar, 
repeatedly promised that Mr. Nagy would not be punished. 
He made this promise to the Yugoslav Government on 
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November 21, in exchange for the release of Mr. Nagy. Six 
days later, after Mr. Nagy’s mysterious abduction, Mr. Kadar 
repeated in the official newspaper Nepszabadsag: “We have 
promised not to start any punitive proceedings against Imre 
Nagy, and we shall keep our word.” But when Mr. Kadar 
went to Moscow in March 1957, his tune changed. There he 
suddenly charged Imre Nagy with preparing the destruction 
of Hungarian communism from without, in alliance with 
what is quoted as “the dark forces of reaction.” So it was from 
the Kremlin in Moscow that the world first heard of the 
alleged “treason” of Imre Nagy. 

4. In November 1957, after months of official silence about 
Imre Nagy, there took place in Moscow a meeting of the 
Communist Party leaders of communist ruled countries— 
including Hungary. Mr. Kadar was there. He, like most of 
the others, reaffirmed that the Soviet Union remains the leader 
of world communism. He, like the others, signed a manifesto 
of world communist policy which attacked the crime of “re- 
visionism”—which means thinking for yourself—and which 
blamed the so-called “counter-revolution” in Hungary on an 
alleged “imperialist plan.” And in December, the month 
after that Moscow manifesto, Imre Nagy was denounced in 
a so-called “Hungarian White Book” and in speeches by two 
leading figures in the Budapest regime, the editor of the 
communist daily paper Nepszabadsag and—ominously enough 
—the chief public prosecutor. 

5. Finally, in April 1958, Mr. Khrushchev paid a visit to 
Hungary. On April 8 he said in a speech that the Soviet 
Union would intervene in Hungary again if there were an- 
other uprising. That is what Mr. Khrushchev said. And he 
added these words: “We must warn amateurs against all 
kinds of provocations: We do not advise the enemies of the 
working class to try our patience and organize new provoca- 
tions.” Mr. Khrushchev did not explain how he acquired the 
right to speak for the working class. 

Now, Mr. President, it is interesting to compare that 
statement with the editorial in the Budapest communist paper 
Nepszabadsag, just after the Nagy execution was announced. 
That paper said this: “These sentences constitute a warning 
to all those who dare attack our legal order.” It is interesting 
too to note Mr. Khrushchev's further statement of April 9, in 
which he applauded the fact “that governmental organs of 
the Hungarian People’s Democracy, after the counter-revolu- 
tion, put the principal criminals under lock and key.” He said 
“it is better to jail a few instigators than to endanger the 
people themselves.” 

Thus it appears that the highest authority of world com- 
munism came to Hungary two months in advance to prepare 
public opinion for the killing of Imre Nagy. I believe that 
is a fair deduction to be drawn from this succession of events. 

7” . * 

Mr. President, the killings of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter 
are only the most conspicuous and important in a long list of 
acts of rerror by the Hungarian Communist regime, in direct 
defiance of the United Nations. 

On November 4, 1956, when the Kadar Government was 
installed in Budapest at Soviet gunpoint, that government 
made this promise: “The Government will not tolerate, under 
any pretext, the persecution of workers for having taken part 
in the most recent events.” That is what it said. But when 
the General Assembly met in September 1957 to discuss this 
question, the United States Delegation submitted a list of 
1,768 names of Hungarians who had been arrested, imprisoned 
or put to death “for having taken part in the most recent 
events.” 

It is necessary to face the fact now that this reign of terror, 
of which the salient feature was the killing of Imre Nagy, 
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still continues in full force. The Special Report of the United 
Nations Special Committee, dated last July 14, lists 30 
Hungarians officially announced to have been executed be- 
rween June 20, 1957, and June 21, 1958, for so-called “coun- 
ter-revolutionary crimes.” The report further lists 110 in- 
dividuals, by name, who have been reported in Hungarian 
newspapers and official radio broadcasts as having received 
prison sentences—ranging up to life imprisonment—during 
the same period for the same offense. 

Among these is Sandor Kopacsi, who was Chief of Police 
in Budapest. Also among them are many writers, including 
some of the most famous in Hungary—men like Tibor Dery, 
Gyula Hay, both winners of the Kossuth Award, and Gyula 
Obersovsky, a journalist sentenced to life imprisonment. 
According to Chairman Andersen of the Special Committee, 
in July Mr. Obersovsky was scheduled for a new trial in which 
the prosecutor intended to demand the death penalty. 

We have further reliable reports that Istvan Bibo, a leader 
of the Petofi Peasant Party and a Minister of State in the last 
Cabinet of Imre Nagy, was sentenced to life imprisonment 
in August 1958. No word about Mr. Bibo has appeared in the 
controlled press of Hungary. 

We have a Hungarian press report of last summer that 
Geza Losonczy, also a Minister of State under Imre Nagy 
who went with Mr. Nagy into exile in Romania, had “died 
in prison.” 

There are a great many individuals, of course, whose fate 
is simply unknown. It is clear that the regime does not 
announce publicly all the political sentences it imposes. But 
we have a United Press International Report from Vienna, 
dated September 16, which tells of the sentencing of three 
more so-called “accomplices” of Imre Nagy: Gabor Tanczos 
of the Petofi Club to life imprisonment, Gyorgy Fazekas to 
11 years, and Sandor Haraszti to eight years. 

The executions and sentences which have been announced 
publicly, together with the probably much larger number 
which will never be announced, are only a part of the story. 
The entire people of Hungary are affected by this terror. They 
are all caught again in the web of lies and fear from which 
they were able to break out for only a few days in 1956. The 
old AVH, the Secret Police of the Rakosi-Gero era, is fully 
reconstituted now under other names. The judicial system of 
so-called “summary justice”, instituted after the Soviet coup 
of November 4, has been formally abolished but actually con- 
tinues in full force. Non-professional “people's judges”—we 
are not told what “people’”—still pass judgment on so-called 
“counter-revolutionary” cases and hand down decisions based 
not on the evidence or the law but on the fact, as the Minister 
of Justice put it, “that they are members of the class tribunal 
of the proletarian dictatorship.” The President of the Hun- 
garian Supreme Court admitted that half of the professional 
judges had been dismissed for refusing to join in this mockery 
of justice. It is further reported that, of the 1600 lawyers in 
Budapest, over 700 have been disbarred as_ politically 
unreliable. 

In the midst of that system of terror, Janos Kadar said 
last January in the Hungarian Parliament: “Not one member 
of the Hungarian Government will render an account of any 
issue affecting Hungarian internal policy to any one apart 
from the Hungarian National Assembly.” Thus the chief of 
the Hungarian Communist machine and therefore presumably 
the most powerful Hungarian in Hungary today, took it on 
himself once again to defy the United Nations and to say that 
the Soviet terror against the Hungarian people is a matter 
exclusively of “Hungarian internal policy.” 

Mr. President, these words of defiance are insolent and 
reprehensible, but they cannot deflect us from our course. 
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Nothing has been said or done which can relieve the General 
Assembly of its duty to extend to the Hungarian people, 
insofar as we can, the protection to which the Charter entitles 
them. 

Indeed, the votes of 61 Member States to inscribe this item 
on our agenda are overwhelming proof of our belief that we 
must continue to be concerned with the situation in Hungary, 
aggravated as it now is by the continuing terror and by the 
murder of a Hungarian Prime Minister, Imre Nagy, virtually 
on orders from Moscow. The question which remains is not 
whether to act but what action to take. 

Mr. President, the United States has joined with Argentina, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Federation 
of Malaya, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Laos, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, United Kingdom, Uruguay and 
Venezuela in submitting a new draft resolution. Let me 
describe its provisions briefly. 

First, it expresses Our appreciation to the United Nations 
Special Committee and to the United Nations Special Repre- 
sentative, Prince Wan, for their efforts to achieve the ob 
jectives of the United Nations in Hungary and it deplores 


_ the continued Soviet and Hungarian refusal to cooperate with 


them in any respect. 

Second, it records our judgment on the present continuing 
repression in Hungary of the fundamental rights of the Hun- 
garian people. Ir denounces specifically the execution of Prime 
Minister Imre Nagy, General Pal Maleter and other Hun- 
garian patriots. 

Third, it calls once again upon the Soviet Union and the 
present authorities in Hungary “to desist from repressive 
measures against the Hungarian people and to respect the 
liberty and political independence of Hungary and the Hun- 
garian peoples’ enjoyment of fundamental human rights and 
freedoms.” 

Fourth, it declares that the United Nations will continue to 
be seized of the situation in Hungary in view of the flagrant 
disregard of its resolutions by the Soviet and Hungarian 
authorities. 

Finally, it appoints an individual “to represent the United 
Nations for the purpose of reporting to Member States or to 
the General Assembly on significant developments relating to 
the implementation of the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly on Hungary.” 

We are glad, Mr. President, that Sir Leslie Munro has kindly 
consented to fill this important office. Sir Leslie, as his coun- 
try’s representative at the United Nations for many years, and 
as the unanimous choice of the General Assembly to preside 
over its Twelfth Session a year ago, is admirably qualified. 

We, the sponsors of this resolution, intend that Sir Leslie 
be the watchdog of the United Nations. We cannot now 
foresee exactly what his tasks may be. We hope his activity 
and his reporting role will be a sign to the authorities in 
Hungary that the United Nations is watching to see whether 
the current repressions are ended. He may be able to bring 
about some improvement in the situation, or at least to prevent 
it from growing worse. 

We know that many thousands of Hungarian patriots 
remain in prison. We have ample evidence of the pattern of 
life in the Soviet satellite empire to know that each day that 
these prisoners live in terror that they may be summoned 
before the executioners. But if their jailers know that such 
actions may be noticed throughout the world, there is at least 
some reason to hope that they may act with restraint. 

The United States still shares the hope, voiced earlier in 
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the session by the distinguished Foreign Minister of Austria, 
when he was here, that the present Hungarian authorities may 
see fit to honor their repeated pledge to grant amnesty to 
those who participated in the stirring events of October and 
November 1956. 

We are perfectly aware that those whom the General 
Assembly has appointed in the past to represent it in this 
matter have met nothing but defiance and denunciation by the 
authorities in Budapest. This callous attitude has sorely tried 
the patience of the Assembly. The authorities in Hungary 
would be wise to abandon that course of action and, on their 
own initiative, to cooperate with the General Assembly and 
its representatives. What they decide to do in this matter— 
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if indeed they are free to decide anything—will undoubtedly 
affect their standing in the world and in this Organization 
next year. And I say that to them in all candor. 

Mr. President, I conclude. 

Under the Charter, the United Nations has the duty to try 
every available peaceful step which may improve conditions 
in Hungary. The resolution before the Assembly is designed 
as one means wherewith to show that we will never forget. 

The United States hopes that the 37-Power resolution, will 
command the support of the overwhelming majority of mem- 
bers. And, Mr. President, we pray that it may bring some 
measure of relief and of hope to the people of Hungary in 
the long night of their ordeal and trial. 


Values In Action 


HUMAN PROBLEMS ARE NOT ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


By DR. LEWIS WEBSTER JONES, President, National Conference of Christians and Jews; former president of Rutgers 
Unwwersity 


Delivered at the annual luncheon of board members—N orthern Ohio Region, Cleveland, Ohio, October 29, 1958 


EVERAL PEOPLE have asked me recently why I should 
leave academic life after almost twenty years as a college 
and university president, to assume the presidency of the 

National Conference of Christians and Jews. I shall try to 
answer that question. 

The first part of the answer is very simple. I was talked into 
doing it by some remarkable men whose most persuasive 
argument was their own quality. They are truly civilized 
people. 

Some 30 years ago, the Spanish philosopher, Ortega y 
Gasset, wrote a prophetic book, which seems to me to explain 
a good deal about our contemporary political and social 
diseases. Ortega compared certain aspects of Roman and 
modern Western civilization, and concluded that we were in 
danger of a collapse as drastic as the fall of Rome. There are, 
it is true, no outer barbarians to overwhelm us, as they did 
Rome. But we are raising our own. The new barbarians are 
coming from within 

Ortega defies a barbarian as the mass man, the self-satisfied 
man. The primitive barbarian, wandering in the forest, takes 
the trees for granted, and feels no responsibility for them. In 
the same way, the modern barbarian accepts as part of the 
order of nature all the wonderful achievements of his own 
civilization. He enters a room, switches on a light, turns on 
television. Or he gets in a car, and drives off over good high- 
ways, confident that he'll find gas stations along the way, and 
be reasonably safe from attack. He has no understanding of 
where this wealth, this security, this freedom, came from, no 
curiosity about it. He takes them as given, feels no personal 
responsibility for the society which has made them possible. 
He expects to use and exploit them. He prides himself on 
being the average man. If he admires anything outside himself, 
it is the “smart operator’, the getter-by, the fixer. 

In contrast to this modern barbarian, Ortega describes the 
aristocrat. He doesn’t necessarily mean the man of wealth 
and of social standing; he means the man who holds up a 
standard for himself. He is the man of effort, the man striving 
for excellence, guided by a sense of duty and obligation. 

| should like to suggest to you that Ortega’s aristocrats are 
the kind of people we have in the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews—people who are willing to take personal 
responsibility for their own civilization. 


I have long been aware of the good work that the National 
Conference has done, and deeply interested in the problems 
which make it so necessary. One can’t teach college students 
without coming up against intergroup problems in a very 
personal way. It is certainly impossible to ignore them in a 
large state university. 

Furthermore, I have had the privilege of taking part in 
some of the Conference programs in various parts of the 
United States of America. Everywhere I found men and women 
of intelligence, good will and strong ethical purpose willing 
to work hard and take leadership in trying to solve pressing 
community problems. 

In leaving academic life, I shall not be moving into a differ- 
ent world. Certainly, I shall not, as some of my questioners 
seem to suppose, be stepping down from a lofty chamber in 
an ivory tower into the rough and tumble of practical action. 
The ivory tower is a singularly inappropriate analogy for a 
university president’s office. I see it variously and confusedly 
as a gold fish bowl, the information desk at Grand Central 
Station on a holiday week-end, or the complaint office of a 
large department store after a sale. However hectic NCCJ 
may become at times, I think I can take it. I'm sure the prob- 
lems will be no less varied and intellectually stimulating. 

The ideals and purposes of the National Conference are 
closely related to the ideals and purposes of a university. The 
essential element in liberal education is its concern with the 
nature and purpose of man, his moral being; in other words, 
with values. To what is he committed? How does he make his 
choices? 

Our universities are at once the perpetuators, the instru- 
ments of progress and one of the highest expressions of West- 
ern civilization. And the democratic Western tradition is 
squarely based on the Judaeo-Christian heritage of ethical 
belief. 

Universities, being human institutions, don’t wholly live 
up to their aspirations. By no means do all college students 
become liberally educated in this sense. Even some of those 
who can discuss values most glibly may lack commitment; 
philosophical understanding of values alone doesn’t always 
affect behaviour, especially when the young man or woman 
enters a working world which often seems largely to ignore 
them. 
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Yet values are nothing if they do not become values-in- 
action. 

The program of the Conference attracts me because it does 
attempt to translate values into action. You remember the 
story about Calvin Coolidge’s report to his wife about the 
sermon: the minister preached about sin, and he was agin it. 
The National Conference doesn’t merely talk about Brother- 
hood; it gives people a chance to exercise it. And without 
exercise, | am afraid good moral principles are like muscles, 
in danger of atrophy. 

I know the National Conference is primarily an educational 
program. But education is in itself, a form of action. It is an 
activity of the mind and spirit, something which goes on in 
individuals through their own efforts, and which changes 
them. It is never complete. It is as vital for businessmen, 
housewives, labor leaders—even for priests, rabbis and minis- 
ters—as it is for school children and college students. Unless 
it does go on in the mature years, indeed, education is likely 
to become no more than a fond and fossilized memory. 

One of the most frustrating aspects of contemporary life 
is its tendency to develop compartmental divisions. Business 
is business, politics is politics, while college and church and 
synagogue are something else again; admired, respected on the 
appropriate days, but too often ignored and isolated. The end- 
less news stories of corruption, racketeering and delinquency 
give evidence of a social sickness which results from a sort of 
dislocation of ideals from practice. 

Another way of expressing the same thing is the oft-repeated 
lament that our scientific knowledge has far outstripped our 
human and moral understanding, so that we are in danger of 
destroying ourselves. 

These are appallingly serious problems. Time is running 
out. We must work to improve the human environment with 
as much energy and skill as we have used in bringing the 
material environment under control. The bombing of a Jewish 
temple in Atlanta, may be a more ominous portent than the 
mushroom clouds over the testing grounds. The peaceful 
solution of a racial dispute over housing in a northern suburb 
may be more urgently worth seeking than a rocket exploration 
of the other side of the moon. 

But human problems are not engineering problems. They 
are much more difficult. There are more variables! Energy 
and skill are not all we need to tackle them. 

True, we need a great deal more knowledge, more research 
in the behavioural sciences. The National Conference recognizes 
this in its research and training program, and I hope that 
more can be done to enlist the best brains in our universities 
to help us make an effective attack on prejudice and group 
conflict. But we need more than science. 

I used to think, as a sophomore in college, that a knowledge 
of economics would save the world. I had a missionary zeal 
to spread the light, and was baffled by the density of some of 
the people I tried to persuade. Most of my contemporaries who 
went in for the social sciences were similarly inspired. We ex- 
pected to achieve social salvation quite soon by means of 
Freud, Dewey, Russell or some other social prophet. 

Experience has long since taught me that any purely rational 
and secular approach to the age-old problems of human re- 
calcitrance won't work. Factoring out a problem intellectually 
by no means disposes of it. Analyzing prejudice is a first step 
but not the whole stride toward Brotherhood! 

We have heard a good deal lately about the Managerial 
Revolution, Organizational Man, and so on. What I view with 
alarm is the Manipulative Revolution. I mean the use of psy- 
chological techniques in advertising, in politics, in therapy 
and alas! even in education, to manipulate human beings for 
ends which seem good to the manipulators. However worthy 
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the ends may be—and some clearly are not—the method of 
manipulation seems to me utterly cynical and immoral. It 
denies the fundamental ethical tenet of democracy, which is 
respect for the individual. 

Respect is not a product of logic or science, but of religious 
conviction. Without the command to love thy neighbor as 
thyself; without the belief in human dignity based on the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God, democracy 
would lose its ethical force. Let us not forget that it could 
degenerate into the kind of tyranny which the Soviet bosses 
exercise for the supposed good of the Russian people. It is 
significant that the Soviets claim this is true democracy. 

It has been said that “knowledge without action is futility; 
action without knowledge is folly”. But I would add that action 
based on knowledge, but lacking ethical commitment, can be 
wicked and destructive. Some of Hitler's crimes are obvious 
examples. But we might ourselves drift into dangerous waters, 
if we increase manipulative skills without strengthening 
ethical purpose. 

This is one of the many reasons why I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to join in the work of the National Conference. It 
offers, I think, our best hope of mobilizing the conscience of 
the country to ensure that increasing knowledge of human 
behaviour will be sought, and used to good ends. 

The United States contains within its borders most of the 
problems which plague the modern world. We have conflicts 
of race, conflicts between social classes, between capital and 
labor, between urban and rural communities; problems of 
economically backward regions, of rapid urbanization, of 
housing shortages, of internal migration and the disorienta- 
tion of uprooted families. How well we deal with all these 
problems will affect not only the national health, but our 
influence in the rest of the world. 

If we don’t make a positive attack on them, we are surely 
lost. Material achievement and technical know-how won't 
save us. They may even be handicaps if we rely on them too 
heavily. If we act like materialists while professing Judaeo- 
Christian religious principles we shall suffer from the effects 
of a split personality at home, and look like hypocrites abroad. 
We shall become demoralized. We shall certainly not be able 
to compete effectively for men’s minds against the avowed, 
consistent, self-confident dialectical materialism of our ad- 
versaries. 

A positive approach requires the reassertion and practical 
application of the basically religious beliefs on which this 
nation was founded. America has been a beacon of hope to 
masses of people who look westward for liberty, justice, 
individual opportunity, religious freedom. Surely these are 
the things which still inspire the hopes of the peoples of the 
world. The concept of brotherhood—giving to others the 
rights and dignities we want for ourselves—can be grasped 
by the simplest peasant, and understood in all its majesty and 
mystery by the most sophisticated minds. 

I think the United States is suffering from a strange kind 
of apathy. Social conflicts are so difficult and complex that 
people tire of thinking about them. The conviction that a 
war will destroy us all seems to have the effect of making 
people turn off the radio as soon as Lebanon, Quemoy and 
Matsu are mentioned. But apathy of this kind is only a cloak 
for fear. The fear is there, and it can break out in ugly forms. 

The work of the Conference substitutes hope and deter- 
mination for fear. Of course the problems of human discord 
are formidable. None can be easily solved. No one solution 
can be insisted on everywhere. Exhortation will not do the 
trick. What is more likely to succeed is the kind of involve 
ment of religious leaders and laymen of all faiths in the 
patient task of working out solutions to every day social 
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problems as they arise, facing them squarely and with courage 
based on shared ethical conviction. This is indeed education 
of a high order! 

| should like to mention one more characteristic of the 
National Conference which appeals to me strongly. That is 
its commitment to cultural and religious pluralism. Jews re- 
main Jews, Catholics are uncompromisingly Catholic, Protes- 
rants variously but determinedly Protestant. Here is no attempt 
to deny differences, no attempt to promote a monolithic 
uniformity or polite indifferentism. Understanding and mutual 
respect are the goals. Agreement is sought only as it concerns 
the practical application of the basic beliefs which are of 
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common civic concern to all faiths. This is healthy, and 
represents the best kind of American potentiality. And it is 
also something of a miracle. 

It must be clear by this time why I have accepted the op- 
portunity to serve as president of the National Conference 
with great enthusiasm. It offers intellectual challenge, and 
the hope of really significant achievement. I look forward to 
working with men and women for whom I have the greatest 
admiration and respect: the lay people who are the Con- 
ference. And I look forward confidently to your continued 
support and encouragement as we participate in a common 
venture of the utmost value and importance. 


Modern Age Challenges 
Te Higher Education 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEW AGE 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS, Director, College and University Administration, U. S. Department of Health, Education and W elfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delwered at the 75th Anniversary ceremonies, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D., November 7, 1958 


HOSE WHO PLANNED this session of the 75th 

anniversary celebration of the University of North 

Dakota evidentally wanted to remind you that an in- 
stitution such as the University wrestles daily with the conflicts 
berween the old and the new in our culture. In asking me to 
talk to you about some of the challenges the modern age 
poses for higher education they did not expect the issues to be 
resolved, | am sure; rather, they wanted to increase your 
awareness of the scope and character of modern age demands 
on colleges and universities. 

[t is not feasible, within the allotted time, to list all the 
challenges to colleges and university programs made by the 
powerful social forces of our times. I shall discuss two of them 
briefly. First, challenges due to population changes, and 
second, challenges that flow from the rapid expansion of 
knowledge and its applications. I shall conclude with a dis- 
cussion of how colleges and universities can better serve the 
new age. 

Why is it important for this conference to consider the topic 
assigned me? Because these and other powerful social forces 
now at work in our culture are altering the traditional sources 
of our way of life. Their not so subtle impacts are modifying 
our economic, political, cultural, and religious behavior. We 
are uneasy in the face of these changes. We look to our col- 
leges and universities particularly to increase our understanding 
of the old and the new, so we can resolve the dilemmas we 
face in our own hearts and as a Nation. 


POPULATION EXPLOSIONS CHALLENGE HIGHER EDUCATION 

I shall now present briefly three population factors which 
challenge some of our higher education practices. And you, as 
well as future college students, must also reckon with them 
in your own lives. The population factors I have in mind 
concern (1) urban, suburban, and exurban trends, (2) the 
gainfully employed versus people under 16 and over 65, and 
(3) the rising tide of college students. 


URBAN, SUBURBAN, AND EXURBAN TRENDS 


The concentration of population in our towns and cities 
has changed the frontier agricultural pattern of American life. 


One hundred years ago, 85 percent of us lived in the country; 
today, 85 percent of us live in town. This change brought 
blighted areas, slums, congested streets, and crowded housing 
to cities. Our social sins in urbanization have caught up with 
us. We now seek atonement in city planning, traffic control, 
urban renewal, and slum clearance activities. But our colleges 
do little to prepare students to be leaders in these activities, or 
even to be intelligent voters when such proposals are before 
the electorate. Not more than a dozen universities in the whole 
Nation are geared to meet the demands of the modern age 
for personnel to guide research and action on these urgent 
problems. 

Indeed, many of the people who might have helped improve 
our cities tried to run away from the problems personally by 
moving to the suburbs. Now their compatriots are going still 
further into the country to live (not to work!) and are being 
called “exurbanites”! Burt, alas, all the problems of schools, 
housing, highways, streets, traffic, parking space, and the rest 
have caught up with them. The suburbanites and the exurban- 
ites tend to be white, Protestant, and above average in culture 
and income. The views and votes differ markedly from those 
of their city or country cousins. 

Both industrial plants and merchandising marts have de- 
centralized and followed population to the suburbs, and to the 
open country. Business and industry are keeping abreast of 
these population shifts that are changing where we work, 
how we vote, what we buy, how we use our leisure, and how 
we regard our neighbor. Local, State and Federal Governments 
have joined together in city, metropolitan area, regional, and 
national planning and implementation projects aimed at 
meeting the needs of a shifting population. Colleges and uni- 
versities, on the other hand, for the most part, give less atten- 
tion to this powerful social force in our midst than they give 
to the economic theories of Adam Smith, the political theories 
of John Locke, or the population theories of Thomas Malthus. 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED VERSUS OTHER POPULATION 
GROUPS 
From an operational view our economy is sustained and 
advanced by the gainfully employed. If this population group 
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does not prosper, we all suffer. National concern for their 
welfare is as important as concern for the inanimate means 
of production, distribution, and service. It is as important as 
our concern for the care and feeding of young intellectuals 
who will later be the gainfully employed. 


Do our colleges and universities make adequate provision 
for adult occupational, citizenship, and related education? In 
these rapidly changing times, the question must be answered 
in the negative. If we are to continue an expanding economy 
and an ever increasing gross national product, the education 
and training of the gainfully employed must keep pace with 
the explosive growth of scientific knowledge and technical 
developments. 


In addition to maintaining their own standard of living, 
the gainfully employed must support a population under six- 
teen years of age that is increasing more than twice as fast 
as their own age group. We now have three million new 
babies a year to feed, clothe, house, and otherwise nurture. This 
investment in the future puts a very real strain on family 
income. 

At the same time the population over 65 years of age, little 
of it gainfully employed, is increasing nearly twice as fast as 
the gainfully employed. The fuller knowledge research has 
given us of the human body and social hygiene (to say noth- 
ing of wonder drugs) is prolonging all of our lives, but 
especially those of the aged and of infants. Despite social 
security benefits provided by the individual before retirement, 
the gainfully employed still carry a heavy financial and family 
responsibility for that part of the population over 65 years of 
age. 

In the face of these demands of the new age on colleges and 
universities, college students are given little understanding of 
the national significance of an increased birth rate, or of 
adult education for themselves, or of our social security system 
and its provision of public assistance for the needy. And our 
colleges provide students and adults even less understanding 
of the new science of geriatrics aimed at improving the life 
and welfare of people who have passed middle age. 

A very important revolution is also occurring in the way 
the gainfully employed control their labor and divide the 
income from it. Through union-management agreements for 
collective bargaining, working men and women are now able 
to assure themselves satisfactory working conditions, signifi- 
cant fringe benefits, and a fair share of the income produced 
by their labor. The wealthy man of today has few enjoyments 
denied the wage earner and the salaried man. America is be- 
coming a nation of well-to-do people who can support educa- 
tion and the other services required to sustain and advance 
the economy. 

Despite these labor trends, few colleges and universities give 
the attention to labor-industry problems that the modern age 
demands. Too few teachers or students understand the econom- 
ic Or social significance of the Taft-Hartley Act or of the 
“right to work” laws enacted by more than one-third of the 
States and rejected by the voters in other States. Too few 
colleges offer even a citizen level or literacy on labor-manage- 
ment issues and problems, and less than a fourth of the stu- 
dents attending these colleges enroll in these courses. And it 
isn’t yet “the thing to do” for most universities to prepare 
labor leaders as overtly as they prepare management leaders 
for business and industry. Labor dispute arbitrators and similar 
experts who represent the Government or the general public, 
must also still learn their “trade” largely through an unguided 
apprenticeship instead of through comprehensive university 
instruction and guided participation in labor disputes. 
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COLLEGE-GOING POPULATION 

The most obvious and best publicized challenge of the 
modern age to colleges and universities has to do with rapid 
increase in the size, distribution, and diversity of the college- 
going population. In 1940 we enrolled 1.5 million under- 
graduates and graduate students and had staff and facilities to 
educate them. At the height of the veterans bulge nine years 
later we enrolled 2.5 million students, but we had neither 
enough qualified staff, nor enough facilities, nor enough pro- 
grams to develop the potentialities of these students or to 
meet the needs of a free society. Instead of taking positive 
steps ‘to meet the demands of what we now know was the 
beginning of the new age, we did patchwork. We thought that 
with the passing of the veterans bulge, enrollments and pro- 
grams could drop back to 1940. 

Despite low birth rates in the years that produced the col- 
lege-age groups from which students have come since 1948, a 
larger proportion of high school graduates have entered col- 
lege. They have made permanent the 100 percent increase in 
enrollment that was initially due largely to veterans. And 
the demands of the new age are calling insistently for new 
programs and better teaching and learning techniques. 

The increasing wave of births each year since 1942 is now 
bringing into our colleges the first trickle of a rising tide of 
students. Our 1958 enrollment of 3.6 million students is con- 
servatively estimated at 7 million by or before 1970. These 
sheer increases in number of students present a sobering chal- 
lenge to those who finance, govern, and administer our colleges 
and universities. 

It is estimated that as much as $33 billion (an average of 
$3 billion per year) will be required by 1970 for capital 
facilities—land, site developments, utilities, buildings, and 
equipment. Lest $33 biilion seem astronomical, I hasten to say 
that private enterprise spends this much in a single year for 
new production and distribution facilities. At present we are 
investing only about $34 billion instead of the $3 billion a 
year we need for higher education facilities. The current annual 
operating budgets of our 1,937 colleges and universities in 
1958 approximate $3.5 billion, and by 1970 are expected to 
require $8 billion each year, most of which will go for in- 
creased salaries for faculties which are expected to double the 
240,000 we have in 1958. 

The $11 billion or so a year instead of the present $4.25 
billion for higher education must be produced by the gain- 
fully employed, but is an indispensable investment if the 
Nation is to have the trained professional and technical man- 
power to bring an economy of abundance into being. Science, 
technology, and education are as certainly the keys to our 
future as natural resources were the key to our first hundred 
years of growth. Our frontier is in the laboratory as surely as 
theirs was in the land. 

The explosive growth of college enrollment is also creating 
challenges more difficult than those of financing higher educa- 
tion. It also raises the most serious questions of educational 
policy, curriculum, standards, methodology, and staff. And 
these questions are complicated by an uneven distribution of 
the rising tide of college students among the states and within 
a state. These matters of policy and program are further com- 
plicated by the wider range of abilities and interests inherent 
in admitting a wider cross-section of the student age-group 
to college. 


THE CHALLENGE OF NEW KNOWLEDGE 
Next to the expansion of population, the social force that 
is most critically challenging our colleges and universities is 
the rapid expansion of knowledge—especially in science and 
its applications. This may seem an odd statement since so much 
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of our basic applied research is now done at universities. The 
deplorable fact is, nevertheless, that research findings get 
into the bloodstream of our economy or our culture directly 
long before they find a place in college instructional programs. 
it is lamentable but true that an overwhelming part of our 
new knowledge is available to only a few people. It is not 
yet part of man’s common knowledge. Major changes must 
be made in our educational practices before it can enrich our 
common heritage. 

Our most competent authorities estimate that during the 
last two centuries the number of creative scientists has 
doubled every ten years. The initial number of scientists, how- 
ever, was so small that 90 percent of the total are still alive! 
This means that nearly 90 percent of the substantial useable 
knowledge of the world was not in the books when most of 
us were in school. Any command of the new knowledge we 
have has come to us through our own formal or informal 
adule education. It also means, to borrow a phrase from 
Winston Churchill “that never have so many Owed so much 
tO SO few 

Che new age in which we find ourselves was not, of course, 
ushered in by Sputnik or Hiroshima. It began at least 100 
years before we split the atom or put a satellite into orbit. For 
many, the new age dates from Darwin's Origin of Species in 
1859. Within that period many of the basic assumptions of 
the natural sciences, behavioral sciences, and religion have 
undergone a revolution. Those of us who are younger or less 
history minded may, however, date the modern age from the 
first use of radio, television, the automobile, the airplane, the 
wonder drugs, the harnessing of atomic power, and other de- 
velopments of the Twentieth Century. 

The changes in our political outlook and behavior during 
the last 100 years have also been spectacular. We have moved 
from isolationism to internationalism, from a “no entangling 
alliances” concept to a “one world” outlook. On the eve of 
World War II Prime Minister Chamberlain referred to Czecho- 
slovakia as a faraway country about which the British knew 
nothing, but today we have the Middle East, Russia, and 
China on our doorsteps. And we use mass communications 
media to conduct our diplomacy, often by cold war techniques 
we learned from the Russians. If important first-hand negotia- 
tions are required, we no longer rely on accredited ambassa- 
dors, but on a Secretary of State who has infinite capacity for 
raking planes! 


IMPLEMENTING THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 

| should now like to talk with you more specifically but 
briefly about five ways we apply the new knowledge to every- 
day living. In each instance I must indicate that they as yet 
enter only moderately or not at all into the curriculums of 
most college and university students. Students are as poorly 
informed on how technology has harnessed knowledge as they 
are on how new ideas are formed and perfected as knowledge. 
Che technologies for harnessing the new knowledge are to be 
found (1) in automation, (2) in using atomic energy, (3) 
in management innovations, (4) in communication advances, 
and (5) in rapid transportation. 

Our standard of living and perhaps the standards by which 
we live are largely shaped and governed by these new ways of 
doing things. They are producing peaceable revolutions in 
many of our way of life. Among others, they are changing 
where we live and work, what we eat and wear, how we pre- 
vent and cure illnesses, how we travel, and how we communi- 
cate by telephone, television, and radio. These technological 
developments are revolutionizing the home, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and merchandising, as well as the healing arts and the 
arts of war. The new knowledge about our own world and 
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about outer space is also changing our political behavior to- 
ward other Nations, and is introducing changed concepts of 
ethics, morals, and religion. But all of this is happening in 
the world in which we live, not in the world in which college 
students study. 

AUTOMATION 

Much of the new knowledge of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry has been put to work under a strange name—auto- 
mation. Automation has increased several hundred fold the 
powers of the mechanical inventions that produced the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Electronic devices now man the machine 
tools that produce the industrial end products of our indus- 
trial civilization. 

Automated machines, rather than those operated by human 
hands, largely build our automobile and other gas combus- 
tion engines. Automated machinery also inspects, assembles, 
and packages much of what we eat, drink, and wear. It 
Operates our electronic computers and related equipment, 
the everyday gadgets of car and kitchen, as well as the devices 
that heat or cool our homes and offices. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well and IBM are corporations that are synonymous for auto- 
mation. Modern oil refineries and hydro-electric plants are 
representative of industrial establishments that are largely run 
by automation. 

There is not space in this paper to illustrate automation 
in the machines of war and in the scientific devices used for 
further exploring either this world or the universe beyond it. 
Neither is there space to give further examples of automation 
in industry and in the preparation of its products for mer- 
chandising through retail channels. The point I want to make 
is that all of the new knowledge involved in automation is 
accepted and used as a part of the modern age, but its uses in 
the college program have up to now been very limited. A 
school of business, for example, continues to teach business 
practices on machines that are no longer used in the commer- 
cial world, largely because it has never had the funds to pur- 
chase computers and other types of electronic devices that are 
commonly used by research agencies, banks, and businesses. 

The modern age is certainly challenging schools of busi- 
ness, not only to teach the fundamentals of economics, man- 
agement, and marketing, but to demonstrate their applications 
through the same electronic devices that the practitioners of 
business themselves use. Indeed, it is challenging all types of 
post-high school institutions to educate and train personnel 
for occupations that did not exist at the end of World War 
Il. And the best of the jobs are in designing, improving, and 
servicing the automation devices rather than in operating 
them. Our colleges are scarcely aware of the revolution auto- 
mation has brought to the labor force of the United States. 


CHALLENGE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 


The modern age makes its most strident and persistent 
challenge to colleges and universities on matters related to 
the atom and its uses. Atomic fire is burning in reactors here 
and there throughout the world, but college students, even on 
campuses that have a reactor, know next to nothing about 
this new source of energy that comes from the innermost core 
of the atom. Ton for ton, uranium is two million times more 
powerful than coal and, moreover, it provides a source of 
energy and power that can be used in a desert, a submarine, 
Or an airplane as well as in the usual situations. 

The military and civilian uses to which atomic energy and 
its derivatives are being put are making over the world in 
which we live, but the world in which most undergraduates 
study is as yet little affected by these profound changes. Not 
more than one recent college graduate in a hundred has, for 
example, been exposed to the startling knowledge of what 
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radioactive materials are doing to preserve our health, to 
facilitate plant and animal breeding, to provide new sources 
of nitrogen for fertilizer, or to aid in solving underground 
water problems that are so critical in semi-desert areas. Still 
fewer students know the difference in the fission and the 
fusion processes of producing atomic energy, even though 
fission produces the atomic bomb and fusion the more power- 
ful hydrogen bomb. 

Not only our colleges and universities, but also our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are being challenged to create in 
their students an awareness of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy as well as its uses for war and other destructive pur- 
poses. The peaceful uses of radioactive materials seem to be 
endless. It is possible to x-ray with radioactive cobalt or to 
use it as a tracer for cleaning large underground oil pipe lines. 
Radioactive tracers, in other words, can be used for discovering 
movement in the air, on the earth, under the water, and in the 
human body. Their most dramatic use is in studying the 
metabolism of living beings. From such studies we have 
already a vast new store of knowledge about the structure of 
living tissue, and radioisotopes are, of course, now used exten- 
sively in locating cancer and other tissue diseases. Because of 
radioisotopes, we now have vastly greater insight into the 
functioning of life processes and, consequently, are able to 
make the earth a healthier place in which to live. 


MANAGEMENT INNOVATIONS 

Not all of the new knowledge is in the field of the natural 
sciences. In the last two or three decades we have made 
salutary gains in the arts of organizing and managing both 
the material and human aspects of business and industrial 
operations. The modern techniques of personnel management 
are reducing strikes, increasing employee morale, and other- 
wise adding to the productiveness of workers. The modern 
age is challenging colleges to include in their curriculum more 
of the principles and techniques of personnel management 
and of the organization factors that are important in keeping 
a large enterprise decentralized and yet effective from the 
standpoint of production and profits. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION ADVANCES 

Our whole way of life is dependent on the effective use of 
mass media of communication, and on effective systems for 
transporting persons and things. Due to time limitations, | 
can do no more than foreshadow what the modern age expects 
of colleges in these areas. 

There is an immense amount of new knowledge available 
on the why and how of communication by wire or wireless 
telephone, radio, and television. There is even more, but less 
accurate knowledge available on the uses to which these new 
instruments may be put for the purposes of propaganda, edu- 
cation, and ordinary business transactions. Because an educa- 
tional institution is basically an instrument of society for com- 
municating ideas, college surely should make a more effective 
use of new knowledge in the area of communication. 

Much of the new knowledge related to agriculture, industry, 
merchandising, and the arts of war come to fruition through 
rapid transportation. Without fast and sure transportation by 
land and sea and air, it would not be possible to distribute the 
perishable products of our economy or to outwit the enemy 
by getting our instruments of war on the target at the proper 
time. The modern age challenges educational institutions to 
include in their programs material for a basic understanding 
of the dependence of the economy on our transportation 
system. 

EDUCATION FOR A NEW AGE 


Throughout my remarks I have indicated what the modern 
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age wants institutions of higher education to do. I hope | 
have not conveyed the idea that I think schools and colleges 
can or ought to do all the things the modern age expects of 
them. 

In the Donnybrook of ideas for modernizing education that 
have come in the wake of the first Sputnik, numerous foolish 
and fantastic proposals have been made. Many of them show 
the human tendency to use the sense of national urgency as a 
shillelagh to drive educators in the direction of narrow short- 
time’ goals and to the advancement of pet educational dreams. 

Whether we like it or not, schools and colleges do not 
build the social order of a country as much as they reflect 
and sustain the established way of life. It should be recognized 
that in a representative democracy there is a normal “social 
lag” between the growing edge of a culture and its educationa! 
program. We must expect those who teach the cultural 
heritage to be a modest distance behind those who produce 
and apply new knowledge. As Walt Whitman so well ex- 
pressed it, a college must remain “self-balanced for con- 
tingencies.” 

A college must integrate the new knowledge and new 
methods with the living past. The trouble is that too many 
curriculum revisers cannot distinguish between the living 
past and the dead past. This has always been true. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, for example, universities had their origin in the 
fact that Monastic and Cathedral schools (the darlings of the 
liberal arts of that day) did not modify their programs so as 
to prepare the personnel the Church required to man its secular 
and religious institutions. 

Universities came into being as “rough, tough, vocational 
institutions” of a high order, and it seems to me they and the 
colleges must continue this tradition if they are to meet even 
a major portion of the challenges the modern age is making. 
Otherwise, these needs of our age will be met by institutions 
that will grow up outside higher education traditions. 
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